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Compounding 
Room Practice 


“ee HE efficiency ot 
a rubber plant 
often rests pri 
marily with the com 
room. New 


compounding miateriais, 


pounding 


new and better handling 
facilities, greater stress 
on safety methods and 
other developments have 
brought a change in 
compounding practices. 
An article on this subject 
would seem to be timely 
and consequently, a fea- 
ture story on modern 
compounding room 
methods as practiced by 
one of the largest rub- 
ber manufacturers, has 
been made a leading topic 
in this issue of THE 


RuBBER ACE. 
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Senate Proposes 5 Cents Per Pound 
Duty to Crude Rubber in Tax Bill 


N consideration of the new federal tax bill, the Senate 

Finance Committee is giving serious thought to the im 
position of a 5 cents per pound import duty on crude rub- 
ber. It is estymated that such a tax would yield $50,000,- 
000 to the government. Sentiment in the rubber industry 
and crude rubber trading circles is divided on the efficacy 
of such a tax at this time, although it is agreed that manu- 
facturers holding large stocks of crude rubber will profit 
by the increased inventory values which would result. The 
Rkubber Manufacturers’ Association refuses to make any 
statement on the part of the industry, on the proposed 


measure until all details of the tax are available. It may 
then ask for a hearing on the proposition. 
The reaction of the rubber trade to the Senate sug- 


gestion was one of complete surprise, particularly in view 
of the opposition voiced by the Administration to foreign 
export restrictions and export taxes on commodities. 


Michelin Demonstrates His Rail 
Car in Test Runs Around Akron 


URING the last two weeks J. Hauvette Michelin, the 
inventor of the new rail car tired with rubber wheels, 
has been conducting a series of test runs around the vicinity 
of Akron, O., and demonstrating to groups of railroad men 
the practicability of this new vehicle. The Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is now constructing a 
new type of the cars, while the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company are manufacturing the rubber tires for the wheels. 
In addition to its comfortable riding qualities the operat- 
ing cost of the light pneumatic tired vehicles is said to be 
much smaller than that of heavy trains while the wear and 
tear on roadbeds is expected to be reduced 25 to 50 per cent. 
Capacity of the coach is 35 passengers. It has the ap- 
pearance of an elongated bus and is equipped inside simi 
larly to busses. It can make a speed of 90 miles an hour, 
but would ordinarily be operated between 60 and 65 miles 
an hour. It can be braked to a stop within 100 yards. 

Mr. Michelin estimated that the operating cost of the 
30-passenger coach, exclusive of the item for man power, is 
16 cents a mile. 

The car weighs only 11,000 pounds making the per 


passenger weight about 1-12 as much as that of the ordinary 


steam train. Safety bands are provided in the tires. Upon 
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these the coach can ride without noticeable difficulty for 
many miles after a blowout. 

In 60,000 miles of operation on French railroads only 
one blowout has occurred, Mr. Michelin claims. About a 
dozen of the coaches are now doing feeder service on French 
railroads and more will be utilized in the near future. 

Executives from the lines making up the extensive Van 
Sweringen railroad system were guests on a ride in the 
coach from Cleveland to Akron. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, also made the trip. Others in the group 
were: J. J. Bernet, president, and F. M. Whitaker, vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; Charles L. 
Bradley, chairman of the board, C. E. Denney, president, 
and D. L. Gray and R. M. Woodruff, vice-presidents, of the 
Erie Railroad; W. L. Ross, president, A. R. Ayers, general 
manager, and George S. Ross, J. A: Day and J. J. Klein, 
vice-presidents of the Nickel Plate Railroad, and G. A. 
Tomlinson of the Tomlinson Steamship Lines. 


General Tire Company Passes 


Dividend on Its Common Stock 
| Dae YN to pass the April quarterly dividend of 


25 cents a share on the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
common was announced April 23, by William O’Neil, presi- 
dent, upon his return from New York. 

“In view of present economic conditions the directors 
believe it better judgment to defer action on common stock 
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el r the pres i ¢ with other major corpor- 
tions W have take ir action,” a statement by Mr. 
()’ Neil said 

‘We alrea ha common dividend this year, 
which maintains our record for paying a dividend every 
cal nce we | e been in business.” 

Mr. O'Neil said that early resumption of the dividend 

is anti ited, declaring that the company’s business has 

hown a definite sales increase in the current month. 


Advance in Tire Prices Is Urged 
By U. S. Rubber Co. Executive 


A DVOCATING rather than predicting, J]. F. O’Shaugh 
nessy, general manager of the tire department of the 


l'nited States Rubber Company, recently declared that an 
increase in price was the tonic most needed by the tire in 
dustry 


prices should be made immediately,” 
look at the balance sheet 
indicate that. The best way 
into black is to raise prices to the 


‘An advance in tire 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy sar “One 


of the industry is enough to 


to change the red ini 


point where a tat pront can be made. 

' “In the last few vears tire mileage has been multiplied 
five times. This is a laudable development. But during 
this same period tire prices have been divided six times. 
The result is that prices today are at sub-basement level. 


They are so low that profit has vanished. 

4 iness makes a reasonable profit, it has no 
It affords little help to the 

people it employs, and it certainly is not to the 

What this country needs today is many businesses 

We people of the tire industry should see 


contribut 


{ nless al bu 
good reason tor existence 
an asset 
country 
making money 
to it that we 
pront 

An imcreast 


t to 


better times by operating at 


not only in tire but also in all 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy said, before 


prices 
commodities must be made, 


the economic situation In this country returns to normal. 


“Manufacturers have liquidated their businesses,” Mr. 
©’Shaughnessy said. “They have reduced overhead. They 
have scaled down their inventory They have readjusted 


salaries and wages. But with all this, they can’t expect to 
conduct their business on a profitable basis with commodity 
prices at then The must up.” 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy has just returned from one of his 
semi-annual trips to the Los Angeles plant of the United 
States ompany. Enroute he visited many of the 


company's | ld 


lowest level prices come 


Rubber ( 


branches anc CGcCalecrs 


O’Neil Testifies Before Hofstadter 
Committee on New York City Bus Deal 


[LI 

Rubber Company, was recently 

the Hofstadter ¢ 

tions in New York City 

by the Equitable Coach Company, to secure a monopoly of 
the city bus fac and about New York. 

In an endeavor to consummate an advantageous business 

n the vic- 


[IAM O’NEIL, president of the General Tire and 
a star witness before 
ommittec 


now investigating civic condi 


in connection with the negotiations 
j 
ities 1 


his company, he testified that he had bee 


deal for 
licanery 
of his testimony it was revealed that State 


time ol political < 

In the cours 

Hastings 

had been on 

Lompany tort 
’ 


’ j 
msiaereq fis 


iwainst whom the immediate proceedings 
General Tire 
for what 
securing a 
Company, 


Senator 
the payroll of th 
time, in return 


were directed 
and Rubber some 
had 


favorable 


been « political influence in 
contract for the Equitable Coach 
the and Rubber Company would 
proht to the 5 


extent of $500,000 on tire sales 


whereby General Tire 


incidentally 
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Mr. O'Neil testified that his total contribution toward 
the promotion of the Equitable franchise was $67,979.03. 
hese contributions, he said, were charged against sales cost 
of the General Tire and Rubber Company. 

It also developed from Mr. O’Neil’s y that 
Senator Hastings was receiving from $2,000 to $2,500 a 
month in salaries from the backers of the Equitable for a 


testimony 


year from August, 1927, to August, 1928. Mr. O'Neil 
testified that he placed Hastings on the pay roll of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company in August, 1927, after 


the funds of the Equitable had given out and the Senator 
could no longer be paid the $1,000 a month salary which he 
had received from that company since September 1, 1925. 

Mir. O'Neil testified that Hastings 
$21,500 in salary from the General Tire and Rubber 
His pay from August, 1927, to July, 1928, was 


1929, $1,500 


drew a total of 
Com- 
pany. 
$1,000 a month and from July to January 31, 
a month. 

Senator Hastings on December 22,: 1928, borrowed 
$5,000 from him, Mr. O’Neil said, with a promise to pay 
it back in ten or fifteen days. The Senator told him he was 
in debt and needed money to buy his wife’s Christmas 
present, adding that he had money coming to him and would 
repay the loan in a few days. — 


“Has that $5,000 loan, as you call it, been repaid?” 
asked Mr. Seabury, the counsel for the committee 

“No, not yet,” said Mr. O’Neil. 

Mr. O'Neil said that when he gave his first contribution 


of $40,000 to the “trustee fund” set up by the Equitable 


backers he believed that a franchise for the Equitable was 
a certainty and that his company would sell the bus com 
pany $500,000 worth of tires ina year. The “trustee fund” 


was established in November, 1925, and was placed in the 
hands of J. Allan Smith, New York representative of the 
Fageol Motors Company. 

The “trustee fund,” amounting to $282,000 was taken 
out of the custody of Smith because he “was making foolish 
expenditures in entertaining” Senator Hastings, the witness 
related. 

“We were already paying Senator Hastings $1,000 a 
month salary and we did not see why he should also be 
entertained,’ said Mr. O’Neil. “Our money was disappear- 
ing faster than we liked to see it.” 

Mr. O'Neil that both he and 
another Equitable sponsor and vice-president of the Fageol 
Motors Company, were dissatisfied with Smith’s expendi- 
tures. 


said Charles B. Rose, 


Verdict Awarded Goodrich in Suit 
For $250,000 on Old Miller Contract 
k EDERAL Judge Samuel H. West, in Cleveland, O., 


recently directed a verdict in favor of the B. F. 
rich company in a $250,000 breach of contract suit brought 
against it by the United States Tires Stores Corporation. 

The court held that it had been shown in the testimony 
that the plaintiff had itself broken the contract in 
particular. 

lhe dispute involved a five-year agreement entered into 
by United with the old Miller Rubber company, which was 
Goodrich. The plaintiff attempted to show 
a dozen member dealers that after 


lelayed, 


(,00d- 


one 


purchased by 
through testimony of 
Goodrich took over the contract tire orders were « 
came in wrong or did not come at all. 


United sought to prove that Miller had taken the con- 
tract on a narrow profit margin and that Goodrich found 


it too close and tried to squeeze out of it. Goodrich con- 
tended that United had broken the contract itself when its 
members failed to order as many tires as called for. 
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Firestone Employes Pledge to Buy Autos 
In Campaign to Aid Business Revival 


A*® interesting test campaign to revive general pros- 
perity has been concluded at the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, O. The plan, which is spon- 
sored by a Cleveland group, headed by Carl W. Blossom, 
contemplates a nationwide drive for the sale of an extra 
million American automobiles in 1932. 

Automobile manufacturers, it was stated, are in no way 
sponsoring this campaign, but it was pointed out that the 
automobile industry is the key to business improvement, 
since its ramifications reach out into nearly every line of 
business. Consequently if an extra million automobiles 
can be sold this year their orders will stimulate prosperity 
in manufacturing, agriculture and transportation. 

The automobile industry consumes over 15 per cent of 
53 per cent of all malleable iron—over 
68 per cent of all plate glass—over 18 per cent of all hard- 
over 14 per cent of all cotton—26 per cent 
oi all lead—30 per cent of all nickel—and almost 83 per 
cent of all rubber—to say nothing of paying the railroads 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year for carrying thou- 
sands of carloads of freight. 

It was made clear to all 
were informed of the plan that the only purpose is to 
show to individuals throughout the nation the immense good 
that can come from a large scale automobile purchase move- 
ment. The slips to be signed by those interested in buying 
a car “before July 1 provided a million others in the 
United States agree to do so” was merely a frank ad- 
mission that the individual intends to buy a new car, and is 
willing to help a good cause by buying it during the pro- 
posed campaign. 

The results were extremely encouraging for business, 
indicating that more than 40 per cent of those in pivotal 
positions in the factory and general offices are ready and 


all steel produced 


wood lumber 


Firestone employees who 


willing to buy a car in 1932. 


U. S. Rubber Advances Output 
15 Per Cent on Five-Day Week 


EGINNING May 2nd, the tire department of the 

United States Rubber Company increased operations 
to five days a week, with three eight-hour shifts a day. 
The department had been working an average of four days 
a week. 

The May production schedule calls for a 15 per cent 
increase in tires, according to J. F. O’Shaughnessy, general 
manager of the tire department. This increased schedule 
will mean many more hours of work for the employees now 
payroll, and it will necessitate the recall of a few 


on the 
former employees. 

“At the rate orders are now coming in from both car 
manufacturers and tire dealers, I believe June output will 
surpass that of May by another 15 per cent,” said Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, “and I see no reason why we should not 
continue at even a higher rate throughout July.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy said that approximately 3,000 men 
were at work at present and that this was close to a normal 
payroll. He explained that it is the policy of the company 
to shorten hours rather than dismiss men, and for that 
reason the increased operations would not mean the recall 
cf many workers, simply because there are not many who 
have been laid off. 

Indication of the demand for the new low pressure tire 
which the company is now building is reflected in the fact 
that men in that department are working seven days a 


W eek, 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 112-117) 
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Chicago Rubber Group, A. C. S., to 
Hear Paper on Latex Cements, May 13 


HE annual meeting of the Chicago Group Rubber 

Division, A. C. S., will be held Friday evening, May 
13, in the College Inn of the Hotel Sherman. Dinner will 
be served at 6.45 P. M. to the accompaniment of “Coon 
Sanders Original Night-Hawks.” Members will be af- 
forded the opportunity of seeing the complete stage show 
and ample accommodations have been made to take care of 
all who wish to come. 


After the usual excellent dinner, members will adjourn 
to the meeting room where they will hear Wm. Moore ot 
the Rubber Service Laboratories on the subject of “Some 
New Developments in Latex Cements.” 

The information contained in Mr. Moore’s talk has not 
yet been published in any of the chemical or rubber jour- 
nals. The members ‘will have an opportunity to receive 
some valuable information from this capable chemist. 

The annual election of officers of the Group for thi 
ensuing year will be held after the presentation of Mr 
Moore’s paper. The nomination’s committee have 
mutted the following candidates for election: U. H. Parker, 
chairman; S. Collier, vice-chairman and B. W. 
secretary-treasurer. The proposed executive committee in 
clude C. E. Frick, J. Kirschner, E. Horan, H. B. Under- 
wood and QO. Urech. 


sub- 


Lewis, 


Reservations for the dinner at $1.50 per plate can be 
made through b. W. Lewis, the present secretary, c/o 
\Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 365 E. Illinois Street, Chicago, 
7 
li. 


A New Way to Hook a Ride 





Suspended by a piece of Tempered Rubber only a 

fraction of an inch thick, Mavis Hansen and 

Margee Tolle go for an unusual ride in a new 

Chevrolet. Tempered Rubber is a secret new tread 

compound used exclusively in United States tires. 

Its toughness is depicted here as the small strand 
holds a load of 3,000 pounds 




















































































technology of the development 
and the resultant 

use of icts have not only required the 
adoption of mass production methods by the rubber indus- 
demanding greater accuracy and 
of well trained technical organiza 


DVANCES in the 


of rubber 


increased 


compounds 
rubbet prod 
try but are constantly 
uniformity Che worl 
investigating and improving the practices and pro- 
milling, calendering, and compounding is essen- 


the det 


tions in 


, 
ceaures oO! 


tial to meet ands made by the development groups. 


The quality of rubber products is so dependent upon 
the accuracy of weighing that. 


organization adequately trained and properly equipped to 


without a compound room 


perform its functions, the work of the finest technical or- 
ganizations and the use of the most refined and exact 
methods of mixing, calendering, and curing would be seri 


ously handicapped 
\ rubber c 


the materials are pr 


from the 
until it 
of each 


known as a “stock” 
portioned and 


The exact 


mpound is 
weighed 
amount 


time 


appears as a finished article 


raw material required tor a batch of stock is listed in a 

recipe similar to the one shown below : 
Stock N 147821 Batch weight 200 pounds 
GRAY INNER TUBES Pounds Ounces 
Smoked sheet rubber 57 1! 
Pale Crepe rubber 57 1] 
Accelerator master batcl 20 0 
Zinc oxide ; 6 1] 
P-33 black 53 5 
Sulfur , 3 0 
Stearic Acid , ] 10 

200 0 


lhe use of the full a trade name for each of 
the raw materials is very cumbersome and would lead to 
Accordingly a code number is 
ich different raw material by which it is 

Many of the materials are 
used in which imparts different 
physical properties to rubber stocks, even though they 
may have the same basic chemical composition. For pur 
poses of controlling the final qualities imparted to the stock 
each of the various forms is regarded as a distinct material 
and is given its own code number. Thus, there may be one 
code number for gas black. another for Gastex. 


name or 


considerable confusion 
assigned to e: 
known throughout the plant 
each of 


several forms 


channel 
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sifications of Stocks—Preparation for 

Mixing—Weighing—Types of Scales 
Required—Use of Banbury Mixers 
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By D. C. Mappy 


Goodrich Co., Akron. Ohio 


and still another for P-33 black, since none of these 
forms of black imparts exactly the same physical character- 
istics to a rubber stock. 

In the early days of the rubber industry, codes were 
used for the purpose of secrecy, and were known only to 
the most tried and trusted employees. were 
written in symbols or hieroglyphics for the same purpose. 
Raw material codes have grown up with the industry 
and are now used primarily for speed and efficiency. 


Recipes 


Function of the Compound Room 


When a certain quantity of stock is needed, an order 
is first issued calling for the required weight. This order 
is then calculated to the number of batches required and 
is forwarded to the compound room with a summary of the 
order and a batch identification ticket for each batch 
ordered. 

It is then the function of the compound room to have 
weighed, in accordance with the recipe, as many portions 
of each material, with the exception of oils, as there are 


batches ordered. One portion of each material is placed 





Fig. 1—Pigment Sifting Unit 
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in a batch box to which is attached the identification ticket 
showing the kind and amount of each oil required for the 
batch. Should the batch require no oil this fact is indicated. 
When all of the portions for one batch have been placed in 
each box, the batch is ready for delivery to the mixing mills. 

An oil room attached to the mixing departments sup- 
plies the mill men or the Banbury operators with the re- 
quired oils at the time a batch is mixed in accordance with 
instructions shown on the batch identification ticket. It is 
necessary to heat the viscous oils to facilitate handling. 
By having an oil room adjoining the mill room it is pos- 
sible to supply an oil at approximately the same tempera- 
ture for any batch. 

The men who weigh the materials for batches are 
called compounders. The use of the term, compounder, 
in this respect is confusing because it is also applied to 
the technically trained man who develops the recipes. It 
would be more accurate to call the former a “weighman.”’ 
The technically trained man develops compositions of rub- 
ber and other materials to produce stocks which will meet 
certain conditions of service. 


Classification of Stocks 


The compound room of a large rubber factory is called 
upon to handle a large number of different types of 
stocks. These stocks have been roughly classified into the 
following groups depending upon the raw material which 
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Fig. 2—Rubber Storage 


is present in the largest amount and upon the characteristic 
property of the stock: 

A. Rubber Batches. 

1. High grade color batches such as hot water 
bottles, and light solings. 

2. Inner tube stocks. 

3. Band stocks. 

4. Tire coats and frictions. 

B. High Gravity Stocks. 

1. White sidewall stocks. 
2. Solid Tire stocks. 
C. Gas Black Stocks. 
1. Tread stocks. 
yA Solings. 

D. Reclaim Stocks. 

In considering reclaim stocks, the wide use of varying 
percentages of this material in rubber compounds makes 
classification difficult. Strictly speaking, any stock contain- 
ing reclaim might be called a reclaim stock. The ratio of 
reclaim to rubber in any given stock is a better criterion. 
When reclaim becomes the dominant factor in the process- 
ing of the stock, such a compound may rightly be con- 

























































Fig. 3—Preparing Batches for Mill Mixing 


sidered a reclaim stock. The critical value of this ratio 
may differ with the type of stock and with the reclaim 
used. 

Compound room procedure will be dealt with from the 
standpoint of the preparation of batches prepared for 
mill mixing and for Banbury mixing. The oldest mix- 
ing machine used in the rubber industry is a roll mill. 
Batch weights may vary from 25 pounds for a 40 inch 
mill to 350 pounds for an 84 inch mill. No. 27 Banburys 
are used primarily for mixing stocks which are required 
in large amounts such as tire coats and frictions and gas 
black master batches. The No. 9 and No. 11 machines are 
generally used for mixing a variety of stocks none of 
which is required in large volume. 


Preparation for Mill Mixing 


Accuracy is paramount in the preparation of batches 
for mixing, for a very small error in any one ingredient 
results in the loss of a large amount of material and labor. 
Ii an error in any ingredient is not detected before the 
batch is mixed, then all of the other material in the batch 
is rendered unfit for the purpose intended and also the 
labor of carrying out the weighing and mixing is lost: 
For this reason weighing by addition is objectionable be- 
cause the batch cannot be truly check weighed. The final 
weight would always be the total called for by the recipe and 
the correct proportioning of the ingredients could not be 
confirmed by any simple means. It follows that a batch 
ot stock should be built up from separately weighed por- 
tions of the required materials. Such a batch can be 
properly checked by weighing the completed batch and if 
an error is found it can be promptly corrected. 

Materials of all kinds should be furnished to the weigh- 
man in as convenient a manner as possible. Pigments such 
as sulfur, clays, whitings, and zinc oxides may be supplied 
through bins similar to those shown in Figure 3, or in 
boxes or cans of sufficient capacity. Since pigments are 
usually placed in the batch box first, temporary storage 
space should be located so as to fit into the order of weigh- 
ing. Materials such as rubber, reclaim, accelerator and 
other master batches are best supplied in slab or roll form 
on skids or racks as they are needed. A system whereby 
materials are trucked to the compound tables by a supply 
man permits the weighman to perform his work without 
the interruptions which would occur were he to obtain 
them himself. 

In putting up an order, the weighman first places a 
number of batch boxes on a roller conveyor. Two sizes of 






















































































boxes have een tt t satisty the requirements of most 
batche Che “200 pound” capacity box is 1%’ x Li’ x 
2’ and built to weigh 48 pounds. The “300 pound” capac- 
itv cat 2’ in diame ind 2’ high and is built to weigh 
(2 rmour 

After placing the boxes on the conveyor, the weighman 
vw hs the correct uint of each material called lor by 
the recipe The scales used for this work vary 1n capacity 


from 5 pounds to 250 pounds with the automatic type pre 
dominating. Dial scales, which indicate the weight of the 
material on a large dial, or the type of beam scale with 
n “ove | undet indicating pointer have practically 
replaced the older, non-indicating type of beam scale. These 
newer scales are fastet undoubtedly more accurate than 
thr ld ft ‘ With the dial scale no setting of weights 
is necessal il tiv eigl read directly trom the dial. 
These scale e be r weighing a large number of dit 
ferent rtior iterials With the indicator 
tvpe oO ‘ cale e sett fi the weights is sufhcient 
1 ul te ec erie f weighings of the same sized 
portior 
I'vpe of Seales Required 

Lhe ( f the portion determines the capacity ot the 
cale on whi it e weighed Small additions ot 
color pigmet t ( I er batches ot accelerator master 
batch vhich require ery accurate proportioning are 
weighed o1 capacity scale, while large portions ot 
pigments oO1 rubber 1 he weighed with sufficient pre 
cision on larger, | ccurate scales It is the percentage 
of possible error whi is ot the greatest importance in 
electi the proper scal \n actual error ot 4 ounces 
’ veighing one pound portion or a 100 pound portion 
on a scale of 250 pounds capacity would amount to an error 
ot 25' I e first e and « 0.25% in the second case. 

It nate that recipes in many plants are writ- 
ten in pounds and ounces and that scales are graduated 
in the same way [he use of tenths of pounds in recipes 
and like graduations on scales would simplify the work 
of the technical men and the cost departments without 
sacrifice of accul 

The tops of the tables at which the weighmen work art 
covered with, or constructed entirely of metal. Such tops 
are durable, sturdy, and easily kept clean but are objection- 
able on account of the ease with which the sharp knives 
necessary tor cuttu ver and reclaim are dulled when 
they strike the metal Lhis can be prevented by the use of 
i. slab of uncured black master batch on the table top. <A 
ib of uncured white master batch should be used on 
tubles where col scl | e stocks are weigh d 


Weighing of Batches 

After a batch is completed, it is rolled on to the sec 
tion of the conveyor which is supported by the weighing 
plattorm of a check-scal (heck scales are necessarily of 
larger capacity than the table scales. The one shown in 
Figure 3 is a 750 pound capacity, dial type scale 

The check-weighed batch may be placed on any one 
of several types of skid boards but a board 3%' x 4 


r boxes of either type described 
to the batch 
or to the mill room, by means of a truck 


hold rou 


easily moved, 


will conveniently 


above, and is either unmixed 


storayve spact 


ot the transvevor type Conveyors Of various types are 
used for transportation ot 
to the mil 


the extra 


batches from the compound room 


| room Caretul planning is necessary so that 


conveyor system does not cause con 


fusion in eithet 


required 
gravity conveyors the danger 


room 


of loss of material from the box mav also be a serious 


objection 
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Many of the pigments used in rubber compounds are 
not sufficiently free from grit and small pieces of foreign 
material to be satisfactory for use without first being bolted. 
Figure 1 shows a battery of rotational vibratory sifters, 
which may supply bolted pigments directly to the bins below 
or to cans for transportation to other divisions of the com- 
pound room. One machine may be used for bolting two or 
more similar pigments, but much care must be exercised 
to prevent contamination of material with another. 
Employment of the proper order of sifting and thorough 


one 


inspection and cleaning of the machines when changing 
from one material to another considerably reduces the 


danger of contamination. 

Che soft or masticated 
stored on The kind of 
usually depends upon the type of skid 
The racks shown in Figure 2 are constructed from 31% 
x 4’ skids Three shelves have been added at intervals of 
16” making the overall height of the Such 
racks will hold 1200-1500 pounds of rubber is ap 


various kinds of rubbers are 


rubber rack used 
board employed. 


rubber racks. 


rack 63 

which 
proximately twice the working capacity of a skid board. 
are easily loaded, transported and emptied. The 
rack can be in- 


hey 
efheiency and carrying capacity of this 
replacing the three added shelves at 16” in- 


Rubber ,racks 


creased by 
tervals with four shelves at 12” intervals 
will practically eliminate the necessity for storage bins and 
use. 


; 


the double handling which is attendant to their 
Preparation for Banbury Mixing 

Preparation of batches for No. 27 Banbury mixing re- 
quires somewhat different methods and equipment from 
those used for mill mixed batches. The decreased time of 
the mixing cycle and the larger size of the batches mixed 
inmakes necessary a large and convenient raw material stor- 
age space. In order to keep the cycle between weighing 
and mixing as short as possible, the compound unit is 
the operating 
Banbury 


located so as to be in close proximity to 
platforms of the particular Banbury it serves. 
units can be successfully designed for direct production 
from raw materials to mixed and 
to calendered or tubed stock. To meet these conditions, 
larger batch boxes and different methods of handling them 
are required. A combination of roller and belt conveyors 
may be used to transport the weighed batches from the 
compound unit to the Banbury. The operator 
may weigh all of the materials for his own batches or the 
compound room may furnish the correct amount of all 
par- 
Chis is possible in the case of gas blacks which 


in series stock, even 


Banbury 


but one material common to all batches mixed in a 
ticular unit 
are supplied in sacks of convenient size containing a defi- 
In such event the mixing instruction card 
specifies the number of sacks which must be 


plete a batch 


nite weight 


1] ] 


added to com- 


A convenient size of batch box for use in connection 


with a conveyor system is 24” wide by 20” high, 36” long 
at the top and 23” long at the bottom. is per- 
pendicular to the bottom but the front end is on a slant. 
[his provides a slide which permits the contents to slip 
out easily on to the hopper door of the Banbury when 
the box is tilted forward. A box of these dimensions will 
conveniently hold 220 pounds of rubber, or 
125 pounds of gas black. 
required for 


The back 


reclaim, or 
From four to six such boxes are 
No. 27 

he type and capacity of the table scales used for 
weighing materials do not differ greatly from those used 
on the mill units. Since many of the materials are used in 
large amounts in these batches, it is permissable in some 


a batch to be mixed on a machine. 


cases to weigh them directly in a batch box. Sulfur, accele- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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tries suffered to a much greater extent. ’ 
est difficulty encountered was the continued fall in prices, 


produced for stock. 
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Net Profits Show Drop of 40 Per Cent—Approximately 20 Per Cent of 
Rubber Workers Are Idle—Industry Continues to Expand in Face 
of Competition—New Duties Expected to Aid 


HE United States rubber goods export trade to the 
United Kingdom will no doubt suffer a reduction of 


more than $1,500,000 annually because of the recent 


hange in British fiscal policy, which has resulted in a 
veneral tariff and the imposition of certain heavy import 
duties, according to the Department of Commerce. The 


products chiefly affected are rubberized fabrics and gar- 


ments, and rubber footwear. American rubber goods ship- 

ped to the United Kingdom in 1930 totaled $1,596,639 in 
value, comprising the following items. 

P) ts Quantity Value 

Rubberized fabrics square yards.... 560,801 $236,533 

RINT NINE. cinnandnvsccsmsnscenssacenittalanin a * 456,508 866,098 

Rubber shoes a 391,993 

Rubber heels . veseeeozen pairs... 75,727 44,138 

Rubber soles caneapat ts eR es 24,117 57,268 

Total value sdnadisubiasleidiahbtiaaaisvedidaedtueil 1,596,639 

In addition to the foregoing articles, bicycle tires and 


inner tubes and rubberized garments are also subject to 
a customs duty of 50 per cent ad valorem upon import into 
the United Kingdom from a foreign country, but are ex- 
empt if imported from and the product of a British coun- 
try. Because it is extremely unlikely that any country can 
successfully compete with British manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom market on these terms, it is probable that 
such duties will virtually prohibit imports and greatly 
increase the demand for domestic products. The probable 
extent of such increased demand is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table, showing the imports during 1930. 


United Kingdom Imports of Rubber Goods During 1930 
Products 


Quantity Value 


Bicycle tires number... 986,826 £89 838 


Bicycle inner oo  —— inkeeemintnns ..do 1,157,051 47,059 
Rubber heels and soles.. . .....pounds.... 7,035,840 567,997 
Rubber-proofed garments ............. number... 150,931 60,098 
Ruberized fabrics ..square yards.... 699,800 62,483 
Rubber boots dozen pairs.... 175,090 701,234 
Rubber shoes, overshoes........................d0 1,069,372 1,017,492 

Total Bist See EE aren eee 12,546,201 


Equivalent at par, $12,400,000 

Although general economic conditions during 1930 and 
1931 adversely affected the United Kingdom rubber goods 
manufacturing industry, certain other important indus- 
Probably the great- 


ot only of raw materials, but also as regards goods already 
As a result, profits either entirely dis- 





appeared or were greatly reduced. Other contributory 
causes of the unfavorable situation included the difficult 
competition provided by foreign manufacturers in both the 
domestic and British export markets, and the continued 
heavy burden of taxation. 

The volume of production, however, was not greatly) 
affected, with the result that employment continued at ap- 
proximately the same level as in recent preceding years. 
The most prosperous branch of the industry throughout 
the two years was undoubtedly that of tire manufacturing. 

The value of the total British exports of rubber manu- 
factures during 1931 was £6,450,570 ($31,388,474 at par 
ot exchange), as compared with £8,338,613 ($40,575,691 ) 
for 1930, or a decrease of 22.6 per cent. On account of 
lower unit values, however, the decline in volume was much 
smaller. 

The decrease in the number of tires exported amounted 
to about 18 per cent, while, according to the British Board 
of Trade index, the volume decline in exports of all other 
rubber manufacturers, except machinery belting and rub- 
berized garments, was only 9 per cent. 


England Has 163 Rubber Factories 


As compared with 1930 the decline in the value of all 
imports of rubber manufactures into the United Kingdom 
during 1931 amounted to 13.6 per cent, falling from 
£4,507,141 ($21,931,748 at par of exchange) to £3,894, 
206 ($18,949,206). As regards only tires and inner tubes 
the decline amounted to 27 per cent, or from £434,035 
to £1,718,726 to £1,538,099; and all other manufactures 
of rubber 13 per cent, or from £2,354,380 to £2,040,887. 

No less than 163 rubber goods manufacturing plants 
were to be found in the United Kingdom in 1930, exclud 
ing factories producing rubber goods as a minor part of 
another business, workshops devoted exclusively to the 
tailoring of rubberized garments, and establishments em 
ploying on an average less than 10 persons. These 163 
plants were owned and operated by 140 companies. 

The total paid capital of 31 of the larger concerns manu- 
facturing rubber goods in the United Kingdom is £20,- 
206,000, and assuming that the average for the remaining 
109 smaller companies is about £100,000, the total for the 
whole industry approximates £ 30,000,000. 

In comparison with the year 1929, the net profits earned 
by the larger rubber goods manufacturing concerns in 1930 
were lower by about 40 per cent, while as regards the 
total amount paid in dividends, the decline was approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. Only a very few concerns have re- 
















































ported for the year 1931, but on the basis of these early 
substantial decreases have 
occurred in e dividends will almost dis- 
appear. On the other hand, certain leaders of the industry 
f of the new import duties now 
become more remunerative, and that 
the general financial position will greatly improve in 1932. 

Che total average number of persons employed in the 
goods manufacturing industry of the United King 
1930 50,374 as compared to 


further 


irnings, and that 


returns it appears that 


redict that in c 
profits wil 


msequen»nce 


Im torce, 


rubber 
during the vyeat was 


1924 


dom 
17,496 in 


Unemployment in England 


Unemployment averaged 15 per cent among registered 
United Kingdom rubber goods manufactur 
ing industry during 1930, but during the part ot 
1931 the situation was less favorable and approximately 
\s compared with sev 
eral the relative 
number of rubber workers unemployed was much smaller 


workers in the 
ereater 


20 to 25 percent were unemployed 


other important industries, however, 


A considerable part of the work in the rubber goods in- 


dustry is paid for at piece rates, for which reason it is 
difficult te 
of full-time employment, the average earnings of all per 
sons employed in the industry are about £2 9s. ($11.91 at 

+8-hour or adult workers 
figure is about £2 10s 1), and for adult 
the about £3 ($17.25). 


Fs 
value of the 


determine actual wages. However, on the basis 


par of exchange) pet 


week IF 
only the 5 


($12.! 
males in Ils. 

The gross output of rubber goods in the 
United Kingdom increased from £35,061,000 in 1924 to 
£ 47,342,000 in 1930, or 35 per cent, while it is estimated 
that the increase by 50 per cent. 

The principal increases by volume in 1930, as compared 


section 


tire 


| - 
volume was more than 


with 1924, were automobile tire casings, 1/0 per cent; rub- 


ber in sheets and threads, 109 per cent; rubber hose, 63 
per cent; machinery belting of rubber or balata, 621 per 
cent; inner tubes, 37 per cent; motor cycle casings, 36 per 


32 per cent; 
in the other hand, there was a decline 
output of mechanical rubber 
in rubber boots and shoes. 

[Imports of all crude rubber retained for consumption 
in the United Kingdom in 1931 amounted to 201,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 282,000,000 in 1930, 289,000,000 
in 1929, and 27,000,000 pounds in 1924. The quantity 
available for manufacture in 1931 (that is, net imports, less 


cent ; rubber heels and soles, 


ings, 15 per cent 


and bicycle cas- 


7 +} 


of 5/7 per cent in the volume 


eoods, and 17 per cent 


additions to, or plus reduction in warehouse stocks) was 
174,000,000 pounds, 166,000,000 pounds in 1930, 160, 
000,000 pounds in 1929, and 51,000,000 pounds in 1924 

Che textile requirements of the British rubber goods 
industry, including tabrics and cords for tires, are supplied 
almost exclusively by manufacturers in the United King 
dom. 

Che pigments 
colors) are supplied in part by domestic concerns, but such 
carbon and lamp black, 
zinc oxide, benzol and naphtha, 
are imported, and of the total, as well as of several indi 


ted States is the chief source of supply. 


- | ] : 
necessary hemucals - (including and 


products as acetic acid barytes, 
litharge, lithopone, sulphur, 


vidual items, the Uni 


U. S. Rubber Consumption Survey 


HE total consumption of rubber in the United States 

during 1931, as determined by the Rubber Division of 
the L_ommerce, with the cooperation of 
manufacturers, and others who 
mitted reports of consumption or year-end stocks, was less 
than in anv year 1925, both for crude rubber and re- 
claimed rubber, and the percentage use of reclaimed rubber 
1925. 


Department of 


reclaimers, dealers, sub 


Since 
year since 


also was less than for any 
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U. S. Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Consumption 


Per Cent of 
Reclaim to 


Reclaimed 


Crude Rubber Rubber 


Long Tons Long Tons Crude 
1925 . 388,000 137,000 35.3 
1926 366,000 164,500 44.9 
1927 373,000 189,500 50.8 
1928 437,000 223,000 51.0 
1929 467,400 217,000 46.4 
1930 376,000 153,500 40.8 
193] 350,000 123,000 35.1 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber has been better main- 
tained by tire manufacturers than by manufacturers of other 
lines. While a lower percentage of reclaimed rubber is 
used in making tires than in other lines except perhaps 
boots and shoes, the total amount of reclaimed rubber used 
by tire manufacturers who also make other products is 
greater than the total amount used by all other manufac- 
turers. The percentage decline in the use of reclaim from 
1929 to 1931 was greatest in the case of manufacturers of 
proofed goods, but from 1930 to 1931 it was greatest in 
the case of manufacturers of electrical rubber goods. The 
use of reclaimed rubber has been better maintained by firms 
operating their own reclaiming plants than by other 
companies. 

The decline in the use of reclaim since 1928 has had 
the effect of maintaining consumption of crude rubber at 
a fairly steady annual rate during 1929, 1930, and 1931, 
in products other than tires. 

The stocks of reclaimed rubber held by rubber manu- 
facturers and reclaimers at the end of 1930 were estimated 
by the Rubber Division as a result of our survey for that 
year at 22,000 long tons. The consumption during 1931 1s 
estimated above at 123,000 tons. Exports from the United 
States during the year are officially reported as 6,976 tons. 
In addition to the stocks at the end of 1931 reported above 
for rubber manufacturers (10,177 tons), the amount re- 
ported by eleven firms engaged in reclaiming, including 
some manufacturers who also reclaim, was 11,037 tons, and 
it is estimated that an additional 500 tons was held by re- 
claimers who did not report, making total year-end stocks ot 
reclaim 21,714 tons. The 1931 production may be calcu- 
lated from the above at 129,690 long tons, which compares 
with 157,968 long tons during 1930. The 1931 production 
of reclaimed rubber, as reported in quarterly reports of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., was 124,658 long 
tons, or 96.1 per cent complete, and in their monthly re- 
ports was given as 123,190 long tons (95.0 per cent com- 
plete). Year-end stocks of reclaimed rubber were reported 
hy the Association in their quarterly report as 15,904 long 
tons (73.2 per cent complete), and in their monthly report 
as 15,405 long tons (70.9 per cent complete). 

The quantity of rubber reported on hand by thirty im- 
porters, dealers, commission agents and brokers at the end 
of 1931 was 87,433 long tons, which compares with the 
actually reported total of 62,869 tons a year previous. Every 
dealer of importance cooperated by filing a report of stocks. 
The December 1931 monthly report of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association gave a corresponding figure of 65,- 
655 tons (75.1 per cent complete). 

The quantity of rubber on hand in the United States 
at the end of 1930 was estimated by the Rubber Division 
as 201,000 tons, all but about 2,800 tons having been actually 
reported by manufacturers, importers and dealers. 

The officially reported gross imports during 1931 
amounted to 501,788 tons. and the reexports to 25,595 
tons, leaving net imports of 476,193 tons. Adding this to 
the 1930 year-end stock gives a total available supply of 
677,193 tons for 1931. 
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Czechoslovakian Rubber Industry 
HE 


Czechoslovak rubber industry has developed 


rapidly since the establishment of the Republic. Before 


the War there were only four rubber factories in the terri- 
tory that is now Czechoslovakia, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They were: The Prague Rubber 
Company, Prague-Vysocany; Veritas, Grottau; Matador, 
Bratislava; and Optimit in Odrau, all of which have in- 
creased their capacity and output within recent years. Of 
the firms established since the war the most important are 
Kudrnac, Nachod, Hackauf, Hradec Kralove, Haro, Mel- 
nik and Victoria in Brno. 

In the first years after the war the output of Czecho- 
slovak rubber factories consisted chiefly of technical articles 
and factory equipment. Later on, output was diversified 
and today practically all kinds of rubber goods such as 
tires, tubes, toys, household articles, heels, and 
surgical and hygienic supplies are produced. 


soles, 


Eighty per cent of the domestic consumption of bicycle 
tires can now be supplied by local factories. The Matador 
Company, the only producer of automobile tires in Czecho- 
slovakia, has improved its equipment and increased its 
capacity within the last year. 

The increase in the output of bicycle tires is indicated 
by the decline in imports, which dropped from 17,000,000 
crowns (approximately $510,000) in 1929 to 7,800,000 
crowns ($234,000) in 1931, a decline of 9,200,000 crowns 
($276,000) or 54 per cent. Czechoslovak imports of bi- 
cycle tires are mainly from Germany, France, and Belgium. 
During the latter part of 1931 the Prague Rubber Com- 
pany and the Kudrnac Company began the production of 
a rubber floor covering similar to linoleum but said to wear 
much better. Tennis balls were manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia for the first time during the year. The 
Czechoslovak rubber industry gives employment to about 
5,000 workmen. 


also 


Malayan Production Outlook 


‘HE statistics officially reported for production of 


estates over 100 acres in Malaya show a remarkably 
level production rate from the beginning of 1929 to the 
end of March, 1932. For the first quarter of 1932 the 
total is 60,671 tons against 58,484 in the first quarter of 
1931, 59,548 in 1930, and 58,702 in 1929, thus showing an 
increase for 1932, which is mainly the result, however, of a 
very high January figure following an abnormally low 
December figure. The February and March figures, ad- 
justed for seasonal trend, show a slight decline from the 
January level. 

The rate of production on estates under 100 acres in 
Malaya has been less regular than for large estates, and 
even in 1931 showed a slightly declining tendency. After 
British abandonment of gold parity last September. the 
production rate of small estates increased monthly through 
December, but declined in January and February. <Ad- 
justed for seasonal, the low March figure shows a pro- 
duction rate about the same as for February. For the 
entire first quarter, the production has been reported as 
44.149 tons against 52,972 in 1931, 55,102 in 1930, and 
49,564 in 1929. The price decline prior to the ending 
of restriction negotiations was seemingly having the effect 
of curbing production by Malavan small holders, and the 
further decline subsequent to March 18 should logically 
be even more effective. It may prove that natives in Malaya 
are the next to follow natives in Netherlands India in re- 
ducing outputs. The April, 1932, native output is likely 
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tu show a temporary recovery above the level of the past 
two months; usually a falling price has caused natives in 
Malaya to hold back their rubber to some extent, releasing 
it later whether or not prices improve. 


It seems impossible that incorporated agriculture can 


long continue to produce rubber at prices that offer too 
little inducement to maintain Malayan native output. 


New Thickness Gauge 
A NEW gauge for checking rubber samples is being in- 
troduced by the Federal Products Corporation, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and is designated as Model 55 “Upright Thick- 
ness Gauge.” The gauge is particularly designed for the 
measurement of paper, rubber, mica, textiles and flat stock 
of any type. The indicator is mounted on a balanced com- 
pact base, which is portable. 
The table beneath the indicator spindle is 2” in diameter 
and can be raised or lowered by the thumb screw at the 





bottom. There is a small locking nut furnished to insure 
the immobility of the table when once set in position. 

The indicator itself is the standard Federal Model “5” 
indicator, graduated 0-50-100, and equipped with a second- 
hand by which the number of revolutions of the large 
hand can be recorded. The indicator has a maximum range 


“~s/ 


ot “Q 


Hamburg Rubber Market 


HE Hamburg market is so deadened by the inertia 

of recent months that the failure of British-Dutch 
restriction negotiations were endured composedly. Hope 
that seasonal activity of spring and summer may develop 
is causing an undercurrent of optimism in the market. 
Stocks in hands of interior dealers and manufacturers are 
believed to be very limited, and any increased manufactur- 
ing activity should have a quick reaction on the Hamburg 
market. Well informed local dealers estimate Hamburg 
stocks at 4,000 metric tons at the end of March. Net im- 
ports of rubber into Germany were 7,680 metric tons in the 
first two months of 1932 against 7,337 tons in 1931. 

































































Modern Compounding 
Room Practice 


( Page 106) 
rator, and any other materials which amount to less than 
3% of the total batch weight should always be weighed 
on a small scale betore peng placed in a box. 

Blacks of all kin have alwavs been a serious source 
of trouble to color sensitive ocks. They have also de- 
tracted ym the cleanliness of mill and compound rooms 
Replacement of free black with a master batch has resulted 
in the segregation of this class of mixing, either in a 


separate room, or in certain Banburys in a well ventilated 


enclosure. Regardless of the method of segregation of the 


black mixing, the art the immediate vicinity of the 


xer contains a large amount ot 


—— oe —_ =. 
compound unit and the m 


suspended material. Recovery of this material in an et 
ficient and economical manner will not only improve the 
ventilation of the room, but will pay a small dividend. 
An especially designed dust collector system used in one 
plant not only draws in dust-laden air from the compound 
unit and the Banbury operating platforms, but provides 
1 means of transp emptied sacks to a central place 
where they are baled he design of this system permits 
continuous operation while the dust on the filters is being 
collect 

Preparation of batches for No. 9 and No. 11 Ban- 


bury mixing presents the problems encountered in both the 


mill units and No. 27 Barbury units. These smaller 
Banburvs are well suited to the mixing of a large variety 
of stocl Phey require iw material storage space which 
is e@asi vccessible and of sufficient size to hold a cor 

siderable amount of each of the raw materials 


Weighing Practice in Banburys 


] 


The weighing practice and_equipment used is quite sim 


ilar to that employed in the mill units Capacities ot 
the table scales are ightly higher and additional scales 
may be needed with capacities as high as 500 pounds. De 
livery of the batch boxes directly to the Banbury operat 


ing plattorm by me 


ans ¢ 


yf a conveyor system is necessary 
lor efhcient operation 

of Banbury mixers has introduced the problem 
of the operator’s time. A compound 


ervicing a mixing department com- 


Lhe us¢ 
of the efthicient use 
plant 
ls will probably work more efficiently 
when set up as a separate department Banbury mixing 
units differ from mills in one fundamental lhe 
Banbury not actually mix a batch as does a 


room in a large 


posed entirely of mil 


respect. 


operator daoes 


mill man, but performs such operations as adding rubber, 
pigments or oils at certain specified times in the mixing 
cycle and dumps the batch trom the machine. Such work 
seldom requires more than a small fraction of the total 
mixing cycle, and yet the operations must be performed 
at the correct time to insure uniformity. This leaves 
the operator with a number of unproductive hours split 


to 4+ minutes in length. 


used to advantage in doing other productive work, 
done near the machine and which does not 


attention tor longer periods of time than 


up into periods trom This time 
can be 
which can be 
require constant 
the operator has available Che most logical work, there 
own batches. This 
factories. It has the outstand- 
the responsibility for quality 
addition to employing more of 


fore, for him to do is to weigh his 


' " 
SOrlie 


system 1s employed in 


ing advantage ot placing 


directly 


upon one man in 


his time in productive work 
rubber compounding 


Advances in the technology of 
aided greatly in the growth ot the rubber industry 


have 
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New demands have been placed upon the compound room. 
The importance of accuracy has increased and has required 
new and improved equipment. The use of internal mixers 
of the Banbury type has introduced problems which have 
been met by departure from the older methods. The 
cleanliness of mill and compound rooms has been improved 
by the segregation of gas black compounding and mixing. 
These changes have resulted in the modern compound room, 
manned and equipped for mass production of batches of 
uniform composition. This is the first step in the produc- 
articles of uniform quality. 


tion ot 





Peru’s Tire Market 

MPORTS of automobile casings into Peru for the first 

nine months of 1931 numbered 5,919 from the United 
States, 7,077 from Canada, 3,325 from the United King- 
dom, 670 from France, and 1,500 from Italy. The same 
rate of importation during the fourth quarter of the year 
would bring the year’s totals to 24,655, as compared with 
28,500 in 1930. 

The depression in the Peruvian automotive market be- 
Lima 


17 


Practically a! 


five dealers in 
field. 


money, 


came more intensified during 1931]. 
alone retired from the automotive 
lealers and distributors lost 
owners withdrew their cars trom the road 


and thousands of 


The depression of the Peruvian currency considerably 
reduced the dealers’ capital on the one hand, and on the 
other created sales resistance by necessitating higher 
retail prices for automotive products. The uncertainty of 
the political situation adversely affected business throughout 
\ general deflationary policy, following a stabil- 
restriction of credit, and 
ret facilities from 


new 


the year. 


ization of exchange, caused a 
dealers found it practically impossible to 
the banks 

busses, and motor cycles estimated as in 


1932, totaled 11,030 | 


trucks, 
service on January 1, 
on January 1, 1931). 

Though in normal times, 
show an increase of 2,000 units per vear, there was a de- 


Cars. 
3,613 less than 
registration figures should 


crease of some 300 units in 1930 and approximately 3,600 


1931, 


units in 


Odd Uses for Old Tires 


FkTER America has worn out its automobile tires, 


peasants in Mexico, China, Spain and Portugal get 
a lot more mileage out of them. Not that the 
ished peons drive on them, for a motor-car is a “rare 


impover- 


avis” on the sagebrush or mesquite-covered wastes on which 


so many of them live. They shod themselves with the 
tires, instead. 
very year, America exports more than 50,000,000 


pounds of discarded rubber, valued at more than a million 
dollars. Most of it is cut up into soles tor primitive types 
of shoes worn by natives of many foreign lands. In Spain, 
shoes known as “alpargatas,” with rope or rubber 
are popular in the rural districts. Within recent years, a 
type of this shoe, known as the “‘arabaca,”’ with soles made 
from the discarded automobile tires, became very popular. 


S¢ les, 


Next to Spain, China and Hong-Kong provide the best 
markets for America’s old automobile tires. Chinese coolies 
cut the tires into soles for their cheap shoes. The thinner 
and more worn parts of the old tire are cut out by hand to 
make shoes for ‘rickshaw pullers. The sales price is about 
three cents a pair. Shepherds in Portugal use inner tubes 
as overshoes for their wooden sabots and pieces of casing 
as supplemental soles and heels on wooden shoes. 
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EDITORIAL 


An Import Duty on Rubber 





HE Senate Finance Committee proposal for an 

import tax of 5 cents per pound on crude rubber 

is a new wrinkle in tariff history in these United 
States. America not being a producer of crude rubber, ex- 
cept in the case of small quantities of guayule, the tax can- 
not be in any sense termed a protective measure, and, as 
the Senate Finance Committee declares it will be a meas- 
ure for revenue only, it is estimated that such a duty will 
raise a total of fifty million dollars of revenue per annum 
for the Government. The efficacy or economic soundness 
of taxing raw commodities not produced in the United 
States is highly questionable. 

Domestic rubber manufacturers and crude rubber brok- 
ers will doubtless profit temporarily from the enactment 
of such a measure, because of the resultant advance in 
value of crude rubber inventories and the general market 
levels of crude rubber stocks in the hands of brokers. But 
it must be remembered that there is already on hand and 
afloat to the United States a tonnage not subject to 
this duty which will supply the factory requirements of 
American manufacturers for an entire year. Consequently, 
the advantages to the Government of any import duty must 
be considered as practically nil. 

If the proposal of the Senate is to be a temporary meas- 
ure, it may be quite effective in adjusting previous inven- 
tory losses and helpful in computing annual statements of 
such rubber manufacturing companies as hold large stocks 
at the present time. It would also indirectly aid the pro- 
ducing interests in the Far East, sorely in need of help 
at the present moment, in marketing rubber at a small 
profitable figure. 

On the other hand, the Senate proposal cannot prove 
to be a sound far-sighted measure. 

With an import duty new stocks will naturally not be 
imported until the surplus supplies already on hand have 
been practically exhausted. When that moment 
the new import duty will be felt by the American con- 
sumer in the tires and rubber goods which he purchases 
from American manufacturers, because it is only natural, 
and a true economical principle, that such import duties 
should ultimately revert to the consumer. But, there is 
an even more serious aspect to any permanency in such a 
tariff policy. 


arrives, 


A prolonged imposition of 5 cents a pound 
duty on crude rubber over Canadian imports might easily 


111 


(OMMENT 


divert shipments of rubber to American or Canadian-owned 
plants, in Canada, where tires, mechanical rubber goods, 
drug sundries, etc., are easily capable of being produced 
and imported in increased quantities into the United States 
at a lower figure than American plants can produce them, 
under such a tariff burden. 

Recognizing that the economic situation in the United 
States is precarious, as every effort must be made to bal- 
ance the budget of the Federal Government, this new de- 
parture from the established tariff policy of the United 
States, not to tax raw commodities which are not produced 
within its continental borders, calls for serious considera- 
tion. The United States has been the critic of foreign 
countries who have imposed export tax restrictions on raw 
materials, as witness the overtures of the American Gov- 
ernment against the British rubber restriction policy so 
famously known as the Stevenson Scheme. An entire re- 
versal of our tariff policy in taxing raw commodities would 
seem to call for a most careful and thorough investigation 
of the present situation. 








Motor Industry Plans 


T IS recognized by economists that the motor industry 
of the United States is the keystone in any edifice of 
business revival. It has been pointed out that one 

out of every ten persons of gainful occupation in the United 
States is dependent upon the automotive industry. Efforts 
are being concentrated to stimulate sales of automobiles so 
as to raise this key industry to a point where it will re- 
flect its prosperity along the other lines of trade. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. have taken the initiative in 
this regard in urging its employes to pledge themselves to 
buy new cars during the present season. 

Nearly two-thirds of all new motor car owners come 
within the category of a $3,000 income. A concentrated 
effort towards automobile sales is a direct contribution to- 
ward an advancement in the output of the rubber indus- 
try, entailing more employment, greater production of 
tires, and a general betterment all along the line of interest 
associated with the rubber industry. The purchase of a 
new car will operate to increase rubber consumption, pos- 
sibly add another man in lucrative employment, place more 
ready cash to the aid of the neighborhood store, provide 
fresh air and enjoyment on week-end trips, and will be a 
definite contribution toward the revival of business. 
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GETS GOVT. APPROVAL 
ON GIANT PLANE TIRE 


\ppt i t the } ‘ (_ommerce 
has been receive the Firest ir bal 
von tire ] UW) ] lor t tor planes 

Coincident with t ipproval Firestone an 
nounced receipt the t rder tor in 
stallat on of this ™ pire t om the 
American Airw ind is going ahead with 
thi nstallat i trie tra rt planes 

t ty x 

‘ ipprov ncreased 

’ ud rat ‘ load rat 

r Ford tt t im pped with 
these lk ireston 15.00 ilioons is in 
reased t 14.000 ‘ 

Ly eased tena ‘ ines 
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new t equipment, as these ‘ it tires 
! ver roug! ! t ft | iwa 

vith 1 I t the tre r upon the 
rt 1 the plan Lor rt t passengers 
reased in rid ; fields as 

v« i n nai t t t { round 
Lher ] t re in I 
ver in muddy tr nd the transport 

‘ vill be able t ; with mare 
re irity im mudd eather 

lt \ il i ( it t} ew 
15.00-16 equipment ffered as origina 
equipment at the t t t « 
I ine 
rirestomne int t \ A perio 
' I test ( t ent luding 
the testing over a 4 onths o 
| I t 1¢ wh 14-pa | tri-tt tor 
irk the Firestone 

ni Firestone au iirplanes 1s 
the same type as the ! é t illoot 
tir T iul I < 


Tibbett Renews Radio Contract 


Lawrenct Libbett 1 gned a new 
contract wit bh ire e Tire and Rub 
bet { mpat \ avement i 
the res tlar irtist ( t ire 
tone the Monda t programs 

tended Xa " é vy assured I 
earing [ibbett the rim 

: 

ihe tre red | libbett 
1 at » appea t lirest i 

, , 4 , ‘ ; rage 


tract wit! sev i nths ago, it Was 

reseen that an artist e! tile i this 
famous Metropolita era t would 
quickly build up a hu tollowim but the 
response has exceede ill expectations 


Wins $500 Suggestion Award 
\ \ McCarthy, Firestone 
stores, Plainfield, N. J., 1s 
from the Firestone 


»ervice 


the recipient ol 


1 $SUU award lire and 


sales suggestion board 


Rubber Company 


This is one of the largest individual awards 
imade a Firestone employee 
the 


suggestion 


award, and 
McCarthy had 


first that had received an 


The idea that won which 
sixth 
made but the 
award, was for a merchandising plan that is 


said to be meeting with success in service 


over the country 


Wi wi 


Buys Rubber-Tired Car 


Lhe Reading Railroad will operat the 


stainless-steel, pneumatic-tired rail car 
Budd- Micheline 
according to an 
Budd 
Che railroad has entered 


ot the type in this country 


announcement by the Ed 


ward G Manufacturing Company 


its order for a new 


»O-passenger car of this type powered by 
in 85-horsepower Diesel motor Che car 


will be placed in service between Princeton 


and Trenton, N. |]. and may also be used 
experimentally on other parts of the Read 


i system 


New York Rubber Group 
To Meet May 18 


_ program of the Spring meeting of 
the New York Rubber Group, A. C. S 


is been Ma 18, at 


scheduled for the club 


wms of the Building Trades 


) 


Employers 
\ssociation, 2 Park 


New York 
} 


will e served at O p. n 


Avenue 
City Dinner 
[he program of papers to be presented 


iclude the following 
] “Trends in the Use of Latex,” by G 
D. Fratz, ¢ 


nsulting 


2. “Application of Rubber in the Plat 
ing Industry,” by H. N. Norris, ot 


Western 


Stam of the 


> 


the engineering 
Electric 
3. “Air 
Homes 


Ragsdale, L_arrier | ngineering Corp 


Company 
Conditioning in Railway Cars 
Stores etc... by \ \l 
papers to he 


In addition to the presented 


there will be an entertaining program tol 
wing and during the dinner, with Walter 
Grote as chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee His chairmanship is sufficient 
to assure all guests of an enjovable evening 


Reservations at $2.00 can be secured from 


Peter Pp Pinto, secretary, 250) West 57th 
Street, New York City 
the r eting ent to 
" . 0 Me ON 2 
is given Bb ¢ : t (,enera Electr Com 
nstead W Elect 


TIRE CONTRACT FOR 
OIL CHAIN STORES 


Confirmation was recently given of an 


announcement by Associated Oil Company 
of San Francisco that it has arranged with 
Firestone and Goodrich to market both 
lines of tires in its 500 west coast service 


stations. 
The 

through 

tire 


sale arrangements were 
the 


companies 


completed 


west coast subsidiaries of the 


two 


1 


Stocks already have been distributed and 


retail sales start immediately 


[his is the first large oil station contract 


since recent ct 


Dealers 


consummated mplaints by 
National Tire \ssociation 
the practice of selling branded lines through 


against 


A 
gasoline chains 


Bickett Plant Reopens 


Announcement is 
of the Watertown plant formerly operated by 
Bickett Rubber Products 
Wisconsin, by L. M. Bickett, president. 
plant will be operated by a 
under the name of L, M. Bickett Company, 
in which corporation substantially all of the 
ld stockholders of Bickett Rubber Products 
Corporation will be interested 


made ot the reopening 
Corporation 
The 


new corporation 


Milwaukee will 


Bickett Com- 


Che Falk Corporati n ot 
also be a stockholder of | M. 


pany, the new corporation, and, being a 
substantial stockholder, will be represented 
on the board of directors of the new corpor- 
ition. 

[he list of products which it is intended 


to manufacture at Watertown is as follows: 
carriage 
bond 


mechanical rubber 


goods, baby 


tires, molded rubber goods, rubber 
grinding and polishing wheels, extruded rub 
ber, stair treads, automobile mats, and 


ponge rubber goods 


Rubber Shipments Drop 
| 


Exports of crude rubber by British 
Malaya during 
of the decline 
f the 


36.670 


April, showed a continuance 


which developed at the 


year Shipments last month were 


++ 39.903 


tons in 


\pril, 1931 


tons, 
March, and 43,453 tons during 


compare 


Exports from Ceylon during April were 
3,043 tons, against 3,405 tons during March, 
and 3,487 tons during April, 1931. Of this 
amount, 1,761 tons were shipped to the 
United States, against 2,319 tons during 


March, and 2,263 tons during April, last 


year 
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GOODRICH NOW USING 
CAROLINA COTTON 


Certain Carolina cotton from the last crop 
; shown sufficient improvement in quality 
that it is now going into tires and other 
ucts manufactured by the B. F. Good- 
h Company, Akron, Ohio, it was an- 
vunced recently by Charles Thompson ot 
fartha Mills, textile division of the Good- 
h company at Silvertown, Ga. 
\ quantity of Carolina cotton has already 
en purchased by the Martha Mills, to 
fashioned into fabric which later will find 
way into manufactured at the 
odrich plants. Goodrich 100,000 or 
re bales of cotton annually. 


goods 


uses 


bought, Mr. 
improved 


being 
because of its 


Carolina cotton is 


jompson says, 


ialities this year. Constant search 1s con- 
icted to find the finest cotton grown for 
e purpose of tire manufacture. 

[he Goodrich mills at Silvertown, where 


\ ‘ftless” corn tire fabric is produced, op- 
erates 80,000 spindles and is one of the 
irgest plants of its kind in the South. 
, _ 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Consolidated income account for six 
nonths ended March 31, 1932, as recently 
reported, compares as follows with 1931: 

1932 1931 
Gross profit on sales. $156,448 $94814 
xpenses 82,484 64,984 
Operating profit $73,964 $29,830 
Other income 4,747 4,094 
Total income ........ $78,711 $33,924 
Depreciation 25,396 25,109 
Other deductions 14,166 6,056 
Net profit $39,149 $2,759 

New Exchange Members 
Recommendations that Edward A. Craw- 
rd and Walther J. Wessels be admitted as 
embers in the Rubber Exchange of New 


York, Inc., have been approved by the board 
governors. Mr. Crawford is a member 
the firm of E. A. Crawford and Com- 

pany, 60 Beaver Street, New York. Mr. 

Wessels is a partner in the firm of Wessels, 

Kulenkampff and Company, 113 Pearl 

Street, New York. 


Foreign Branch Factories 
In view of the present high British tariff 


foreign goods, more and more 


\merican firms are considering the estab- 
ment of subsidiary factory branches in 
United Kingdom, The firm of Brown, 
derson and Loeb, 120 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y., specialize in foreign financing 


ind distributing and have been particularly 


cesssful recently in completing negotia- 
American chemical com- 
y to build a plant in England. They ad 


e that they would be glad to get in com- 


ns for a large 


nication with any American rubber man- 


who is considering the establish- 


it of a factory abroad 


mr POMUUANELAUURALALLS ALE 





Firestone’s Cow Sets Record 


A cow in the herd of H. S. Firestone, 
Sr., chairman of the board of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., has set a new official record 
for production of milk and butter fat, which 
entitles her to entry in the advanced register 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Peterboro, N. H. 

The club announces that the cow, 2-year- 
old Elizabeth of Hillbrook, has a record of 
13,138.5 pounds of milk and 604.9 pounds of 
butter fat in class G. 


TEUUMUA ETNA LULA HU itl AUULAELINN I 


BRITISH DOUBLE DUTY 
ON RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Additional British import duties, recom- 
mended by the Tariff Advisory Committee, 
are effective as from April 26. They include 
another 10 per cent duty on manufactures 
(other than sheets, piping, tubing and rods, 
and machinery belting) either wholly or 
partly of rubber, balata or gutta percha (in- 
cluding vulcanite and ebonite), and 
boots, shoes, overshoes, sandals and slippers 
of all descriptions and materials, finished or 
unfinished, and shaped parts therefor. The 
total duty on all these goods is thus raised 
to 20 per cent. 


on 


Cable Has 


Callender’s Cable and Construction 
the British electri 
cable concerns, has just celebrated its jubilee 
having been founded on April 12, 1882, as 


Firm Jubilee 


Com- 


pany, one of biggest 


Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph and Water- 
proof Company. 

Sir Tom 
director of 


W. O. Callender, the father of 
now the 
firm, had established in 


Callender, 
the 


managing 
1877 the busi 
ness of Callender & Sons, and in 1881 he 
granted a patent for “vulcanized 
bitumen,” a material that could be used for 
covering heavy electric cables as well as 
light telegraph wires. At that period the 
system of distributing current by means of 
direct current was developing, 
but no recognized scheme existed for etfec- 
tively protecting the cables buried in the 
streets. In these circumstances, Sir Tom 
Callender originated his “solid system,” in 
which the laid in continuous 
cast-iron troughs in which a molten prepara- 
tion was poured and set into a solid mass on 


was 


low-tension 


cables were 


cooling. 

Later the which then assumed 
its present name, gave attention to the man- 
ufacture of armored cables to be laid direct 
in the ground, and of various types of rub- 
insulated electric 


company, 


ber conductor 


Kelly-Springfield 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company certifi- 
cates of deposit for 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock $100 par value and certifi- 
cates of deposit for 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock $100 par value have been 
admitted to the list of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


RUBBER OUTPUT CEASES 
ON 212 PLANTATIONS 


Cable advices from Batavia, Java, to the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, states that 
tapping has ceased on 212 rubber plantations 
in the Dutch East Indies, involving a pro 
ducing area of 70,235 acres. 

Tapping of rubber trees on 121 other 
plantations, representing 43,672 acres is be- 
ing restricted voluntarily by the owners. 
This curtailment movement represents an 
untapped area of approximately 12 per cent 
of the total rubber land under cultivation in 
1931, or an annual output of about 20,000 
tons. 

Another cable to the Exchange, April 23, 
giving the results of the Far Eastern census 
for March, shows that rubber production on 
small estates under 100 acres in size in 
British Malaya, declined from 14,241 tons 
in February to 11,434 tons in March. Pro 
duction on large estates, over 100 acres in 
size, declined from 18,731 tons in February 
to 18,462 tons in March. 

Stocks on hand on Malayan estates totaled 
20,831 tons at the close of last month, as 
compared with 21,165 tons at the 
February. Dealers’ stocks at the same time 
declined from 27,/90 tons to 27,416 tons. 


end of 


Proctor With Herron & Meyer 


Lawrence B. Proctor, member of the firm 
of Beiford & Co. for many years, has be 
come associated with the rubber brokerag« 
firm of Herron & Meyer, 50 Broad street, 
New York, N. Y., it was announced recently 
\t the same time Herron & Meyer have 
made preparations to move into larger quar 
ters at 82 Beaver street, and as heretofore 
will be in charge of Philip Billhardt. Jo- 
seph S. Rodenbough recently retired from 
the firm of Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer to 
join Pusinelli & Poel, Inc. 

Overman Tire Report 

Overman Cushion Tire Company, Belle 
ville, N. J., and with head offices in New 
York, reports for year ended December 31. 
a deficit after 
other charges, $30,865 


142 loss 


and 
compared with $99,- 
in previous year. 


expenses, depreciation 


Exchange Seat Sold 


The membership of Luis F. Yglesias, on 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
was purchased recently by James R. Shan- 
non for $650, an advance of $50 from the 
last previous sale. 


Latex Plant For Sale 


rhe plant of the Latex Rubber Products, 
Inc., located at 2705 East Market Street, 
Akron, O., will be offered for sale at pub 
lic auction on Friday, May 13, 1932, at 
10 a. m., by Roderick Jones, trustee in 
bankruptcy, of Newark, O. The plant is 
newly equipped with the latest Gammeter 
machinery for the manufacture of stocking 


protectors, bathing caps, finger cots and 
other similar rubber products. B. G. Motz, 
708 Akron Savings and Loan Building, 


Akron, O., is auxillary receiver. 
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During the year it w ded to change 

er the ck t re to improved 

itteri rt} \ iderable eN 
pense ind dela but the new tires ar 

\ satistact . thorough reorgam 
it 1 the compat ict ti proceed 

and it 1 anticipat« t effective cor 
trol and considerable « ‘ n working 
‘ result The Prudential Assurance Com 
metine i t k the ecessary steps 
‘ . et the mmecdiate i equirements 
; —_ 
Exchange Differentials 

The adj tment tte the Rubber 
ing New \ lr ave fixed the 
rice fferentials betwee ‘ rious grad 

evea plantat t er W shall pre 
\ il ce veri ivainst A s — ( | 
tract tor the n t Ma 1932, as fo 
ws N rej t I thin) at l 
ome N > ribbe moker eets at | 

nts Ni ribbec } heets it 12 
‘ t Ni L ribbe 1 sheets at 24 

it Ni ibhe ke sheets it 50 

nt 

Uh t 1 “ f No. 2 crepe 
vill be 25 points and the allowance on rub 
er cae ! ( it S&S pom;¢s 


New Porous Rubber 


it experiments on a ney metnor 


rubber, |! recet 
satis 


the 


preparing lave 


ounced some factory results, accor 


to 


Che new product may 


Department ot 
he 


W rd de es net 


to advices 
described as porous, 


ilthough the sufhiciently define 


its characteristics The cells are separate 


and not connected by air passages By the 
control of the number and size of the cells, 
the rubber can be made more or less elastu 

desired. Unlike sponge rubber the new 
roduct will not take up water 

Both laboratory and practical tests have 
been carried out on the new rubber and tests 
made at the Technical School at Trond- 
heim are said to show that the rubber has 
both weight resistance and elasticity to a 
relatively high degree Some of the uses te 
which this product vili probably be best 
idapted include toys, building trades, floor 
coverings, furniture upholstery and _ seat 


ipl olste ry. 
\ttempts will be to 


capital to start manufacture in Norway 


made find sufhcient 


HUDSON CAR INCREASES 
USE OF RUBBER PARTS 


Recent changes in design bring the num 
ber of parts made from rubber in Hudson 
cars up to two hundred and fifty. This com 


pares with one hundred and forty-two which 


used in the 1926 model of the same 


W ollering, 
Hudson 


individual 


Max I 
production 
the 
itiliz 


According te in 


the and 
of 


the 


at 


harge ot 


Essex plant number rub- 


her 
eT 


Hu 


pieces 


ed in assembly of a 
250 


pieces I 
Is exceeds 
of 


conducted 


this 


actually 
240 


used | xperiments are 


automobile 


on 


In an Essex pieces rubber 
ire heing 
which may lead to a turther use 


materia 


New 


Rubber 


Michigan Company 


Manufacturing ( 
1 Ohio 


Ihe ompany, a 


rit 
apildal 


Toledo, 


newly organize: 


25,000, 


corporation, 


red at $ with main offices in 


as purchased the machinery and equipment 


j 


Rubber which for 


of the Tower Company 

erly operated in Chelsea, Michigan, and 
expect to begin operations shortly 

Eight men are now connected with the 
new corporation, which will be operated en 
tirely on a co-operative basis, with no stip 
ulated wages or salaries, which will be de- 
pendent upon the earning capacity of the 
venture, according to company officials. 5S 


| Sawyer, of Toledo, heads the company 
and E. L. McKimm of the same city will 
be in charge of production. 

Products to be manufactured include 


sponge rubber, stair treads, wall paper 
cleaner, et According to officials the 
company, sales of their products to date 
will keep the plant in capacity production 
or the next four months Their accounts 


Marshall 


Crowley 


Field, Goldblatt 
\l ille y, Ga 


Kresge 


mk lud« 
| | | 


Hudson ( 
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PLAN 
POLICIE 


RUBBER GROWERS 
INDIVIDUAL 


returns for March 


reflect the effects 


itput 


1S believed, TuLy 


Che plantation o1 
not, it 
of the restriction decision, the 


ck 
month having 
e efforts t 
April fig 
reliabk 


before t 


reach an agreement fell tl! 


been well advanced 
rough 
however, more 


f the extent 


ures will, prove a 


indication o to which curtailment 


of production is being carried out 

The recent circular of the Rubber Grow 
makes it plain 
ooperation 


ers’ Association of London 


that no further policy of official 


in the plantation industrv appears possible 
Fach concern is now making its own ar 
rangements to weather the crisis Those 
with financial resources are taking steps t 
conserve them. 

Sir Herbert Wright, chairman of the Java 


Amalgamated Rubber Estates, announced re 


cently that the policy of that undertaking 
will be to harvest only a small percentag: 
of the normal crop and only from the best 
trees. He declares this to be the best policy 
for all estates to adopt, not only in their own 
interests, but in the interests of the entire 
industry. Some high-cost producers, how 
ever, are afraid that such a policy would 
quickly exhaust their resources, and have 
therefore decided to produce “all-out” in 


be enabled 
1 el 


and Ke 


thus t 


out 


the hope that they will 
reduce their net 


their resources until 


costs 


output 


conditions improve 


Other undertakings are only 


working their 


low cost areas and some may temporarily 


suspend operations altogether, putting their 


estates on a care and maintenance basis. It 
is now a case of each estate attempting t 
work out its own salvation with the pwlicy 
it thinks best fitted to its needs 


at Miami 


vf Harvey S$ 


Leonard Firestone 
Leonard K. 


Firestone, will have charge of 
Stores, I 
f the S 


concern, 


Firestone, so 
operations at 
Miami 
th 
Harvey, Jr., be 


Firestone Service 
He the third « 
enter father’s 


c., Mm 


is irestone bovs 
his 
organization, 


he Akron 


ing vice-president of Firestone 


A. 


Firestone 


I 


and Russel being manager of t 


district ot 


Rubber Stock Quotations 


Last Price 932 
April High Low 
Aetna ‘ 2% 3 l 
American Hard Rubber - — 
Faultless 19 23 25 19 
Firestone 12 12 15 12 
do. 6% pfd 4854 49% 5914 4854 
Fisk ly ly Xe ne 
do. Ist pfd TF, 14 
General 45 45 49 495, 
do. pfd. 60 6 — ‘ 
Goodrich 314 314 5% 314 
do. pfd. 914 9% 17 91%, 
Goodyear 10 11 18 91g 
do. ist pfd. 34 42 91 34 
India 3 41i, 7 3 
Kelly-Springfield 1 1% 254 ] 
do. 6% pfd. 18% 397% 161, 
Lee 2 2 21% 2 
Mohawk 154 2 a 1 
do. pfd. 20 20 
Norwalk l 
Pirelli 307%, 267 
Raybestos-Manhattan 8 11! 17 
Seiberling 1% 2%, 41, 1% 
do. pfd. 15 15 22 15 
Thermoid 1% 1% ; 1 
U. S. Rubber 314 3% 5% 3 
do. pfd 6% 107. 6% 
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Names in the News . 








Cuar_es S. Moore, who for the past year 
vas superintendent at the Holfast Rubber 
ompany plant, Atlanta, Ga., has accepted 
position as technical superintendent of the 
Murray Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Moore has been in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry since 1914, when he was 
hief chemist of the McGraw Tire and Rub- 
er Company. Later he was associated with 
the Corona Cord Tire Company and the 
Denman Tire and Rubber Company. 


G. L. Martruias, general superintendent, 
mechanical B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, was a speaker before the Ohio Safety 


April 19. D. L. 


goods, 


Congress in Columbus, 
StraAiton, Miller Rubber Products Com- 
any, spoke to the group, April 20. H. W. 
Low, also of Miller, chairman of the rubber 
section of the state organization, and W. L. 
SCHNEIDER, Goodrich safety engineer, at- 
tended the three day convention, 





( 704 xdrich Com- 
Akron, 


Pacific 


GEORGE OENSLAGER, B. F. 
pany research returned to 
\pril 18, following a trip to the 
Goodrich Company factory, Los 


chemist, 


Angeles. 
Calit 

Ray BLANCHARD, general superintendent 

the Hood Rubber Company division of 
he B. F., 
Watertown, Mass, has been spending some 
time at Akron, conferring 
fiicers at the Goodrich plants. 


Goodrich Company, located at 


with company 


James J. NEWMAN has been named as 
issistant to President James D. Tew of the 
B. F, Goodrich Company. Mr. Newman 
ntered upon his duties in the Goodrich of 
ces March 15. 


n from the 


He came to his new 
Pick-Barth 
York. He was president of 
that concern since 1929, 


posi- 
holding corpora 
tion of New 
Previously, he was 
or nine years with the accounting firm of 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery. 


World War Mr. 


served on General Charles G. 


During the Newman 
Dawes’ staff. 
He was also treasurer of the Stanley Com 
\merica, one of the largest motion 


anv oft 
icture theatre organizations. 


WILLIAM E 


W managing 


\kron, 


Firestone 


Duck, formerly of 
director of the 
ire and Rubber Company plant at Brent- 
rd, England, near London, arrived in New 
York on the S.S. Aquitania recently. Mr. 
luck is well known in Akron, formerly be- 
ng located at the local Firestone headquar- 


rs He comes to Akron for conferences 


ith Firestone officials. 
P. W. LitcHFIE.p, 
ire and Rubber Company, member of the 
ard of United States Chamber 
Commerce, and C. B. Raymonp, former 
resident of the Akron chamber of com- 
‘rce, will represent Akron at the United 
States chamber’s 20th annual meeting, May 
7 to 20, at San 


president, Goodyear 


directors, 


Francisco. 


Badenhop Corporation Expands 


The Robert Badenhop Corporation, well- 
known New York crude rubber importers, 
moved their offices to the Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, on April 18th. The new lo- 
provides larger quarters for the 

of their business with the rubber 
United States and 


cation 
handling 
throughout the 
Canada. 

The officers of the corporation are: Rob- 
ert Badenhop, president; G. LeRoy Schein- 
Murray Millenthal, 
Kiernan, secretary, 


users 


ler, vice-president ; 


treasurer, and James F. 





ROBERT BADENHOP 


all of whom are active in crude rubber cir- 
cles and have many years’ experience in the 
business. 

Robert Badenhop, president of the or- 
ganization, was active in the crude rubber 
markets of London and Hamburg from 1902 
to 1907. April 22nd of this year marked 
his twenty-fifth year of activity in the New 
York rubber’ market. Mr 
though only forty-nine years of age is con- 
sidered one of the old timers in the rubber 


Badenhop, 


trade 

Mr. Badenhop’s home is in Newark, N, J. 
He is three 
daughter, twenty, and two sons, twelve and 


married and has children, a 


sixteen, Mr. Badenhop is_ prominently 
identified with the rubber trade, being a di- 
Exchange of New 


a member of the board of gov- 


rector of the Rubber 
York, Inc 
ernors of the 
House, Inc., and a director and treasurer of 
the Rubber Trade Association of New York, 
Inc. When the Rubber Trade Association 
of New York, 


Badenhop was one of its founders. 


Rubber Exchange Clearing 


Inc., was organized, Mr. 
Despite the generally unsatisfactory eco- 
both crude 
general business, this firm having confined 
merchandising of 


nomic condition in rubber and 
crude 
rubber has enjoyed a steady and substantial 


increase over the past many years. 


themselves to the 


l  ¥ Akron tire 
automotive circles for the past 12 years, has 
rejoined the B. F. 
department in Goodrich Silvertown, Inc.. re- 


DRAKE, prominent in 
Goodrich Company sales 


tail division of the company. 


H. R. Fercuson, formerly associated with 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Thiokol Corpora- 
tion, Yardville, N. J., effective April 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement 
LONGSTRETH, president of the Thiokol com- 
pany. 


from Bevis 


Dr. Stpney M. CapweELt, director of the 
development department of the United States 
Rubber Company, gave a talk on April 21 
at the University of Toledo, before the 
Toledo section of the American Chemical 
Society, on the subject of “Anti-Oxidants 
in Rubber.” 


James S. Pepter, of the aeronautical sales 
department of the B, F. Goodrich Company, 
addressed the students of Professor Alexan- 
der Klemin’s class in aeronautics of the New 
York University, on April 18. He spoke 
of the new developments in the Goodrich 
illustrated his talk 


airplane de-icers and 





with motion pictures made in flight over 
Port Columbus, Ohio and Akron Airport. 
Firestone Adds to Awards 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company em- 
ployees are working for an added $100 sug- 
gestion award for suggestions submitted be 
tween April 1 and May 31. This 


will be in addition to the usual compensa 


award 


tion. 
It is planned to make the award not later 
than June 20, and judging by the number 


f responses to the proposal, many Firestone 


workers are figuring on that $100 for vaca 
tion expenses. 


Lecturing on Rubber 


Ralph B. Huber, formerly chemist with 
the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has recently been lecturing before 
clubs and other organizations on the subject 
of rubber in its various phases He recently 
spoke before the Springfield, Mass, Rotary 
Club; the Kiwanis Club of Chicopee Falls, 


Mass., and several church clubs. 


Goodrich Play Ends Tour 
The B. F. 


which has been conducting sales conferences 
all over the nation, and putting the punch 
into them with a drama of tire 
sales methods has returned home to Akron, 
Ohio. 


Goodrich Company party 


three act 


In the 12 weeks that have intervened from 
start of the tour, February 1, the Goodrich 
party has presented the play carrying the 


1932 sales message to 15,000 dealers and 
key salesmen in the field, traveling more 
than 16,000 miles, and giving 30 shows 
Phil Kelly, assistant to the general sales 


manager, tire division, has been in charge 
of the latest swing, 
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‘Rubber News Around the World - 





OF THE 
PARLEY 


INSIDE STORY 
RESTRICTION 


| Lut Miu ! e ( es ha 
‘ ‘ " ne rep t r juest n put t 
I Mr. loek« the Liberal member of 
the Dutch Lower ¢ ber r informat 
rm the nt dec the Britis! ind 
Dutch Govert ts against ber restric 
tion 
As a result I 1 litatior between the 
British Colonial Office | the Dutch De 
partment for the Colon states the Min 
ister, “it was agreed, in principle, that ol 
the many scheme published the onlv chance 
of CCE was pl ed the so-called 


These nelu t the working 
it of a rubber restrictior eme by British 
" ad Dut expert is I illowing 
[™ if 

(1) For fixing the wort quota of each 
country of production the highest export 
figure m recent vear uld be taken, the 
anticipated utput t the irea already 
planted to be taken int ieratior 

(2) Producers’ quota t be lett to each 
C,overnment 
“(3) Restriction to beg with the cur 
tailment of exports by 50 per cent by means 
ot the issue f license further extension ot 
the rubber area to be d raged 

4) Restriction t ret force for 


(2 An nternat i \ r mimi 
tee would judge the eff I the plan ind 
recommend, if necessar " crease or ce 
crease ot the percentage t restriction 

The Minister for the ( nies informed 
the Government of the Netherlands Indies 
ot this scheme whereupon the Governor 
General immediate ibled a number 
obrect 

Further discussions were held in London. 
trom w h it appeared that the Britis! 
Government ilso had serious objections 
against the proposed restrict scheme 
This led to the conclusion that, under pres 
ent circumstances, it was impossible to de 
vise and carry throug! heial imterna 
tional plat 

Nyasaland Rubber 

Preliminary statist: ued by |! H 

Warren, Comptroller of Customs for Nyasa 


calculable 


land, show that there were no 

exports of rubber from the Protectorate in 
1931. whereas in the previous vear 94,185 
lbs. of the commodity valued t £1,627 
($8,135), were export 


Bata’s British Factory 


It is reported that plans for the establish 


Bata rubber footwear fac- 


ment of the new 
Tilbury, outside of 


East 
’ 


are proceeding and three 


tory, at London, 
buildings will be 


erected 





E. S. SARGEANT, vice-president 

and general manager of Canadian 

Goodrich Company, Limited, who 

was recently elected vice-president 

of the Rubber Association of 
Canada 


Rubber Profits 


De spite the low prices ruling, three Britis] 


rubber producing companies, whose reports 


have just been issued, have been able to re 
the Chersonese, the 


port a profit Chey are 


Labu, and the Cheviot 


1 


Rubber. all three of 
Malaya The Cher 


: ) > | 
£6,292, and the 


them having estates in 
secured a 


directors have 


sonese prohft ot 
> 


declared a dividend OI 4 


per cent free of tax The Labu obtained a 
profit of £5,289, and the Cheviot secured a 
profit ot £4,951, but no distribution is being 
made to the shareholders 
Rubber to Burn 

G. Nicol Thomson, who is on the boards 
f the Lunuva and Malayalam rubber com 
panies, suggests a new way ot reducing the 
unwieldy stocks of rubber In a letter to 
he Times, of London, he points out that it 


is not generally known that raw rubber is 


1 splendid thing for lighting fires and for 


resuscitating a dying fire It the rubber is 


cut into strips, one pound is sufficient to 


light seven or eight ordinary fires The 


small bundles of firewood generally used 


cost 6d, tor seven bundles, and one bundle 


is required to light a fire. Raw rubber in 


strips can now be obtained and used for the 


same purpose with better effect at a cost of 


under Yd. a fire, so that every user of raw 


rubber tor fire lighting today receives more 


for his money than if he bought ordinary 


firewood. Rubber is in every way handier 


it is cleaner and easier to light. There are 


sparks. Raw rubber when 


no dangerous 
burning has no offensive smell whatsoever 


walt 


CEYLON REPORTS 100,000 
ACRES OUT OF TAPPING 


In reviewing the position of the various 


Island, during 


Ceylon, 


agricultural products of the 
1931, the Planters’ 
in their annual report, 


Association of 
make the 
connection with the 


following 
observations in rubber 
industry, 

“In offering a few general remarks on the 
industry as far as 
Ceylon is concerned, it think, be 
with little fear of that 
matters might well have been far worse. 


subject of the rubber 
can, we 


said contradiction 


“There have been three outstanding fac- 


tors which have affected the rubber market 
during the year, the first being the removal 
of the export effect of 
which was very short-lived as regards actual 


duty in June, the 
selling price, the second being the 
of the gold standard and the drasti 
in the Constitution of the Home Government, 
and finally the repeated rumours and coun- 


suspension 
change 


ter-rumours restriction negotia- 


tions with the Dutch 


concerning 


“The situation is, therefore, that the im 
dustry has seen the close of yet one more 
very difficult year and despite the fact that 
at least 100,000 acres of rubber have been 


thrown out of tapping in Ceylon alone, there 
is no tangible sign that a closer balance be 
tween the supply and demand can be hoped 
for in the near future. 

“There has, of course, been the inevitable 


increase in unemployment amongst rubber 
estate personnel which has thrown an addi- 
Association 


Day’s Pay 


tional burden on the Planters’ 


through the medium of the One 
Fund, and with the individual cash re- 
sources of estates depleted by the 
the year 1931 
majority of instances, it is to be 
now commenced calls for 


1] - 


loss which 
show in the 
feared that 


must inevitably 


the season even 


greater fortitude from a 


Plantation Production Outlook 


Opinion among the Singapore rubber 
brokers and estate agents, according to cable 
advices to the Department of Commerce, is 
that Malayan estate production will be main- 
tained this year, up rough June, 
with only slight declines from the 1931 rate, 
but that beginning July the 
estates will close gradually and that the end 
of the year will show a probable drop in 
total estate production to 85 per cent of 1931. 


Reports indicate 12,000 to 15,000 acres have 


to and tl 


with weaker 


been closed to tapping since March 21, but 
several estates are tapping “all-out” heavily. 

Symington and Wilson, London rubber 
brokers, say that they “fear there are many 
estates which will be obliged to close down 
owing to the exhaustion of funds and think 
it is unlikely that helders of rubber shares 
will put up further funds to bolster up com- 
panies whose reserves have been dissipated 
in the past two years, and which can hold 
out no prospects. 
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United Carbon Report 


United Carbon Company’s net profit for 
the first quarter, based on preliminary fig- 
ures, is estimated by the management at 
$60,000 after ample deductions for depre- 
ciation and depletion, interest and all other 
charges, according to Dow, Jones Company 
reports. This result compares with a profit 
of $22,257 in the corresponding quarter of 
1931, which included a non-recurring profit 
item of $45,000. Consequently, the result 
for the first quarter this year is comparable 
to an operating loss of $23,000 last year, 
indicating an j 
$83,000. 


operating improvement ot 


Inventories of carbon black continue to 
decrease, amounting on March 31 to $53,000 
less than at the end of 1931. Cash balance 
has decreased by $118,000, a decrease more 
than accounted for by investments made 
luring the quarter in producing gas proper- 
should add materially to the 


future earnings. 


ties, which 


company’s 


Profit in the first quarter is attributable 
to profitable gas sales, while at the same 
time the management has continued to ef- 
fect economies in the carbon black division, 
so that the handicap to from this 


source has been reduced to a minimum. The 


profit 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
March 31 a slight decrease from the 
end of last year, when it was 3.43 to 1. 


she ws 


Rubber Leads Ohio’s Trade 


Despite the letdown in rubber tire manu- 
facturing in Akron, the rubber industry 
ranked first among Ohio exports during the 
12-month period ending last December, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Department of 


Commerce, in a statistical summary of mer- 
chandise exports in 1931. 

Ohio exports were valued last year at 
$106,204,818, compared with $165,157,828 
for 1930, the summary showed. Ohio 


ranked seventh among all the states in vol- 
was said, 

1931 were valued 
with $16,107,452 
“other indus- 
metal-working 
machinery, iron and steel plates, skelp and 


ume of exports, it 


exports in 
compared 


Rubber tire 
at $10,300,501, 
in 1930, and were followed by 
trial machinery” exports, 
strips. 


Miller Gives Awards 
Miller 


division of the B. 


Six employees of the Rubber 
Products Company, Inc., 
F. Goodrich 


awards in April. 


Company, received suggestion 
They are: Ray J. O'Donnell, anode de- 
partment; A. J. Thebold and Charles Cham- 
lan, warehouse offices; Leonard Welling- 
ton, molded goods; Ray W. Holeman, elec- 
trical maintenance, and Samuel Linch, gen- 
‘al molded goods, 


Continental Rubber Moves 


The Continental Rubber Company, for- 
merly at 1775 Broadway, New York City, 
Y., have announced the removal of their 
fices to Room 2707, 745 Fifth Avenue, ef- 
tive April 30. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge 
$2.00, payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GrapuATE CHemIstT—I15 years’ experi- 


ence in the development and production of 


specification rubber goods including tires, 


tubes, hose, belts, moulded articles and brake 


linings. Competent to manage factory and 
develop new lines. Location, home or 
abroad. Address Box 655, THe RUBBER 


AGE. 





RuBBER TECHNOLOGIST and chemical en- 


gineer, age 29. Thorough training in many 


branches of the rubber industry. Experi- 


enced in both a technical and a production 


capacity Excellent references. Address 


Box 66, THe Rupper AGE. 


Tue Services of a Rubber Chemist and 


Technologist are now available, one who 


can guarantee to lower compounding and 
processing costs for practically any type of 
rubber company. If you want to put some 
figures on the right side of the ledger, for 
detailed information, address Box 667, THE 


RuBBER AGE. 








PATENT FOR SALE 





U. S. Patent No. 1,773,643, granted 
August 19, 1930. Water faucet attachment. 
For sale or royalty basis. Address Box 


664, THe Rupser AGE. 


SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





We PurcHAseE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


Barclay CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





CasuH For Your Surpius anp CLose Out. 
—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds 


CHEMICAL SERVICE Corp., 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y 





Consalting Rabber Technelegist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
and most successfuai companies in the | 
country | 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick | 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 











Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 




















.... for PROMPT RESULTS 


Use the Classified Page 
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Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber 


levels 
table trend, sta it approximately respective of the continued low price of the 
ents a pound for spot on the New York raw commodity. Consumption during March 
ide market. although reports were cur- was relatively high, under the circumstances, 
that a large consumer secured fair and continued to show the important place 
at 2 cent There was a slight which reclaim holds in present 
ti arket ear May, due to practices Prices have not dropped 
Senate proposal for an import tax ol last reported and it seems assured that re- 
cents per pound and New York Rubber claim has secured a permanent place 
hange prices reached 3.4 ents for spot batch formulae irrespective of price 
Mav 4. March consumption was a dis quotations follow 


1) trnent imd =f tere t N igure High Tensile 


‘ eal At the same time, a surpris 


HE market r crude rubber Reclaim rubber production held up 
ver the last fortnight shows a very ing the last fortnight to previous 


Super-Reclaim Black ib. .05 @ 
y large import tonnage va recorded, High Tensile Red mb. .05 @ 
nite of pre vailing prices Factory Shoe 
nterest Nas Vel ww are there was no Unwashed rm. .05 @ 
timulus in the market t raise the price Washed ib. .05%@ 
ce voted on the New York outside Tube : 
‘ + Aol . “on No. 1 (Floating) TD. - @ 
arket as ! pri + WETS a petriateattalen No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .04%@ 
: Tires 
Plantations— ‘ ; 
. . Slack » 08%@ 
»hed Smoked Sheet - 2 
Ribbed 2 ee heets ; Black, selected tires ib. .04 @ 
Spot-May ot) p anit Dark Gray 05 G@ 
July-Sept #5, a ~ 4 Light Gray ib. .054%@4 
First Latex. crepe me ‘ ORT. a a White th. 05%@ 
Amber Crepe N ; > ais Truck, Heavy Gravity hb. .05 @ 
— —— * " - a0 5 Truck, Light Gravity ib. .054%@ 
mber repe ( - 
Brown Crepe, Clean thir @ O38 Miscellaneous 
pee ; repe, rolled - a 03 Mechanical blends ib. .03 @ 
iquid atex, per ga 0 @ i 
Paras— 
Up-river, fine @ .0B% Scrap Rubber 
Ip- ° inal , 
, a tekiateme Os “ —— 0G lhe scrap rubber market has 
Caucho Ball, Upper 02%4.@ 03 no material change over the last 
Centrals The low price for scrap continues to 
Central scrap “ae - handicap in accumulation centers, but 
Esmeraldas “e-— trade has been generally encouraged by the 
Balata— continuous demand from reclaiming 
Block, Ciudad — @ 18 rhe latest quotations on standard grace 
re lic ley 
LONDON MARKET we ates below 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers (Prices to Consumer) 
May . 1G ad Auto tire peelings ton 18.00 
June : . Ba ad , Mixed auto ton 7.50 
July-Sept . & we Bicycle tires ton 5.00 
° Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Boots and shoes ton 15.00 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers . Arctics, untrimmed ton 10.00 
Spot 1%@ 1%d Inner tubes, No. 1 TD. .02% @ 
. ; , ' - Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub- th 01% @ 
xchange of New York are given in Inner Tubes, Red ewt. 1.40 
ohh fad Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 
table below Rubber Hose ton $.50 


pounding 


registered 
fortnight 


plants 


@20.00 
@ 8.75 
@ 6.00 
@26.50 
@17.50 
@12.50 


@ 1.50 
@10.69 
@ 9.00 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, 


No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


Inc. 





FROM APRIL 21 TO MAY 5, 1932 

















Spot Apr May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr 
; OR .o2 O¢ $.12 3.18 3.28 8.29 3.385 3.40 3.45 8.50 3.55 3.60 
$00 2.96 00 8.06 38.18 3.18 3.24 3.30 3.385 3.40 3.46 3.51 38.5 
0 2.9 $8.01 3.06 8.11 3.18 3.25 3.80 8.385 3.40 3.46 3.51 3.5 
iy >on 38.0 $08 8.14 3.21 $3.28 3.84 3.89 3.44 3.50 3.55 3 
AL m 8. a $.12 3.19 3.26 3.82 3.87 3.42 3.47 3.53 3.5 
or 04 3.10 3.17 3.28 3.29 3.86 3.41 3.47 3.52 3.57 3.6: 
3.1 3.10 14 8.19 3.26 .33 3.40 3.46 3.53 3.58 3.63 3.6 
3.00 z 8.06 3.12 3.19 3.26 3.82 3.387 3.42 3.48 3.54 3.6 
a 2.9 3.02 3.09 3.15 3.20 3.26 3.32 3.39 3.44 3.49 3.5 
9 } 3.01 3.08 3.14 $20 3.27 3.34 3 41 3.44 3.48 3 62 
; $.29 3.35 3.40 3.44 3.50 8.57 38.65 3.70 3.75 8 3.88 
8.45 8.42 3.47 3.52 3.56 3.60 3.66 3.71 38.76 3.83 3.89 3 1.05 


Cotton 


/ | ‘HE severe drop in cotton prices in 
the last two weeks has somewhat 
disturbed the market from a_ rubber 

industry standpoint. Heretofore it has been 

slightly over a six-cent level. Lack of de- 
mand, coupled with unfavorable Government 
reports has developed a bearish tendency. 

Export sales, by their absence, also helped 

to depress the market. Mills are proceed- 

ing cautiously, and in most cases are con- 
tinuing to curtail operations 
High, low, and closing prices on the New 

York Cotton Exchange as of May 4th, are 

gives as follows: 

High Low Close Close 


May 4 Apr. 20 
May 5.54 5.54 5.54 6.11 
July 5.72 5.56 5.63 6.30 
Oct 5.98 5.81 5.88 


Tire Fabrics 


No change has been made in the reneral 


range of prices of tire fabrics. In spite 
of restricted demand, price levels have been 
maintained. It is reported that the lower 


raw cotton prices may soon be reflected in 
tire fabric prices, but it is yet too early to 
note this effect 

Late prices follow 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Ih. .24 @ .24% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 iD. .28 @ .23% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ib. .20 @ .20% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 iD. .21 @ .21% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/8 TD. .85 @ .85% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 ib. .40 @ .40% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. m. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 10 oz. tm. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 12 oz. >. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 14 oz. mb. .17 @ .18 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .18 @ _ .22 
Carded, American, 10% oz. ib. .18 @ .22 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply TD. 23 @ 24 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10 ply ib. .17 @ 17% 


° 
Sheetings 

Restricted buying interests have dominat- 
ed this market over the past two weeks 
but few price changes on the more impor- 
tant tire constructions have been reported 
In spite of raw cotton prices 

Late prices follow: 


10 inch, 2.50 yard yd 054,@ .05% 
40 inch, 2.85 yard vd 04% 4 04% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. .038%@ .08% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ .04% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd — @ 04% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .08% 

Ducks 

Latest quotations follow 
Enameling th. .16%@ .17% 
Belting and Hose hm. .18 @ .18% 
Single filling Tb 0O7T%@ 07% 


Double filling Ib 0944 0914 
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CHEMICALS 


UBBER plants continue to proceed 
R with caution in their purchases of 
Production sched- 
change 


compounding materials. 
ules are still low, no appreciable 
being noted in any of the leading divisions 
of the industry. Some hope for a favorable 
inventory balance is expected in some quar- 
ters, based on the proposed import tax of 
five cents per pound on crude rubber. This 
is likely to be a deciding factor in a pos- 


sible increase in consumer prices, Quo- 
tations follow: 
ACCELERATORS 
ie 
wae iadlee -b. 24 @ «.27 
A-5-10 tb. 33 @ 36 
pS (eee ee ee ib. 556 @ .59 
A-ll tb. 62 @ .66 
OO ee Ib. 567 @ .61 
A-19 me, 58 @ .62 
A-20 a * 64 @ .68 
A-82 D>. 80 @ .95 
Aldehyde ammonia, , eryetale. Tb. 65 @ .70 
Altax - oy 
Captax 
Crylene tb. 55 @ .66 
eS ES Sa — * 45 @ 5b 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ 44% 
Diphenylguanidine .............. ib. 30 @ 382% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 46 @ ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 37%@ .40 
Heptene tb. 40 @-— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58%@ .61 
Lithex = tb. 18 @ .20 
Methylenedianiline — * 387%@ «40 
Monex tb. 26 @ -- 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Phenex Ib. 50 @_ «.55 
R & H 40 bh 40 @ i 
R & H 50 = = ° ~ 
H 397 ° ° ° 
Fy D>. 1.96 @ 2.16 
Safex ..%. 1.20 @ 1.26 
SPDX tb. % @-— 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 so * 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ .52% 
Thermio F . 50 @ -56 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Tb. 20 @ «23 
TMTT hb. 38.00 @ 3. 26 
Trimene tb. %@e@-— 
base hb. 120 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 58 @ .60 
Tuads Tb. 
Ureka i. .75 @ 1.00 
Vuleanex -_ * 
Vulcone th. 
Vuleano) tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ .60 
Zimate tb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. 3%4@ — 
Lead, white th. 08%@ .038% 
Litharge, domestic TD. 06%@ .07 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per100T™. 6.35 @ 5.46 
heavy per100 tb. 38.65 @ 38.76 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tr. 35 @ .36 
Ultramarine 06 @ .82 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ «07 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ «.82 
medium th. 31 @ «.38 
dark 1d. 34 @ 36 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. 344%4@ .35% 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 40 @ 44 
sulfur, free . 56 @ .66 
golden, 15/17 F. a. 20 @ .26 
Indian English ........ 08 @ .ll 
Domestic (Maroon) 11 @-— 
Red oxide, pure ‘ @ =«.12 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton .2e%4@ — 


Whites 
Lithopone, Albalith 
Lithopone, Azolith 
Titanium oxide 
Titanox B 

Titanox C 


04%4@ .04% 
04%@ .04% 
2 @2— 


9995S BERTIE 
S 











Zine Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ........... tb. 
Ib 


ZZ (leaded) __....... 


Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 


Selected 

Special 

XX Red 

xX 

XX Green 

Leaded Brand, Standard . 
Sterling 

Superior 

Lehigh 

U. S. P., bbls. 


Kadox, black label 
Blue label 
Red label 


Cryptone, No. 19 

Cryptone CB, No. 21 

XX Zine Sulphide, bbls. 

St. Joe, black label 
green label 
red label 

Zinc Oxide—French Process 

Anaconda, lead free 

Anaconda, selected lead 
free 

Florence White seal, bbls. 
Green seal 


Red seal 
Yellows 
RED (idcinintuteiincaiid Rb. 
Ocher, domestic tb. 
BLACKS 


Arrow “Aerfloted”’ 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 
c.l. f.o.b. work, cases 
less c.l. f.0.b. works 
Bone, powdered 
Carbon, compressed 
uncompressed 
“Certified,”” Cabot 
c.l. f.o.b. works, bags 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases 
less c.l. f.o.b. works 
“Disperso” f.o.b. La, 
f.o.b. Texas 
Drop, bbls. 
“Excello,” 
“Fumonex” 
“Gastex” 
Lampblack 
“Micronex” 
c.l. f.o.b. works, bags 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases 
less c.l. f.o.b. works 
“Supreme” 
Thermatomic—“P 33” 
““Thermax” 


compressed 


[PPPSPP PPPPPEPSPs 595999 


United, “Dixie” and “Kosmos” 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Ib. 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases Ib 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 

“*Velvetex”’ Tb. 


FSF F FIFFFFFFFSFSSTSITSS 


05%@ .06 
054%@ .05% 
.05%@ .06 
-05%@ _ .06 
.05%@ .06 
05% @_ .06 


.05%@ .06 
054%@ .05% 
054%@ .05% 
-0544.@ .05% 
-05%@ .05% 
— @ .12% 
095% @ .09% 
085@ .08% 
07%@ .07% 
06%@ .06% 
064%@ .06% 
-- ) 13 
.05%@ .06 
.05%@ .06 
.05%@ .06 


05%@ .06 


06Y%@ .06% 
— @ 10% 
09%@ .09% 
08%@ .08% 


16%@ .17 
01%@ .02 
023 @— 
44@ — 
05%@ .07 
05%@ .12% 
03 @ .07 
03 @ .07 
02 @ — 
4%4@ — 
05%@ .07 
031 @ .071 
03 @ .07 
05%@ .14 
04 @ .08 
024%@ .06 
02%@ .06 
07 @ .10 
%3@— 
“%4@ — 
051%@ .07 
03 @ .07 
28 @ — 
.4%@ — 
.05%@ .07 
02 @ .05 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate ton 
Barium Dust ° 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 
Western prime white.ton 
Basofor se 
Bentonite tb. 
Blanc fixe dry f.0.b. works..ton 
Carrara filler .. 
Catalpo (fact.) ........ 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It.......ton 


heavy ton 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ............ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ..... ton 
Congaree : ton 
Dark Blue ue ecuama ton 
Dixie chacdaisitiioees wontons ton 
Langford ol ieiaieapiaslllinactediam 
Lexington scieiieniiiaieandeaiagee 
Par » aninninal ton 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white scien 
medium white .. — = 
Kalite No. 1 -... ton 
Kalite No. 3 ton 
Magnesia, carbonate a TD. 
Mica ; — % 
Rotten Stone (powdered) ....1b. 
Soapstone, powdered ............t0Mn 
Starch, powdered ......... .. ewt. 
Taic, domestic ........................208 
Gee ton 
Whiting, commercial cwt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Sussex CS 
, 0) Ee ton 
Zine Carbonate ................ tr. 
Zine Stearate ° 


21.86 @24.50 


10%@ .12 
13.40 @14.00 
56.50 @b57.00 

06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
33.00 @ — 

44o@ — 

02 @ .08 
75. = @90.00 

01%@ 8 

@ 
60.00 @70.00 
45.00 @b55.00 

8.00 @ 9.00 
6.50 @ 8.00 

900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
15.00 @ — 

20 @ .25 

16 @ _ .20 
30.00 @60.00 
40.00 @T70.00 

08%@ «11 

“%4@ — 

02 @ .05 
15. ee @22.00 

@ 2.57 
12 00 @15.00 

85 @ 1.00 

1.50 @ 1.70 
20.00 @ 

9%@ 10% 








MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory 
Granulated M. R. 
Hard Hydrocarbon 
. 3 ete 
Pioneer. MR, sclid 





Pioneer-granulated _.............. ton 
R & H Hytro-Carbon ........... ton 27.05 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees ........ cwt. 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ..... cwt. 
Tartaric, crystals Wet 
Acids, Fatty 
TO Ee ne tb. 
EE Ib. 


Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 
Alkalies 

Caustic soda, 76% ........cwt. 
on Soda ash, 58% C.L.........cwt. 

8 


Corn, refined, bbls. ........tb. 
Cottonseed, crule . 
Cycline ........... — 


Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) tb. 
Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 
Lots less than 10 bbls...tb 


Fluxrite 

OE ESE 
I es ome 6S 

a gal. 

Petrolatum, white ............1b. 

Pigmentaroil .................... 


gal. 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 
destructively distilled gal. 
Witco Palm Oil ............... tb. 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ......... th. 
coal tar ° ' ral. 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. “wt. bbl. 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. 
Pigmentar _............00....... gal. 


Tar Retort, 50 ‘gal. ise bb, 
Solvents 

Acetone, pure ... amaicoae 
Alechol, denatured, 

iS See gal. 
Benzol, 90% gal. 
Carbon, bisulfide tb. 
Carbon, tetrachloride ......1b. 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 
Gasoline, steel bbis. gal. 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 
Turpentine, spirits ........gal. 


wood gal. 
destructively distilled oak 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white 
Carnauba Ta ase 
Ceresin, white 
Montan, crude 
Ozokerite, black 


green , dienes 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale ... 
White crude scale 124/126 
Refned, 125/127 ; 
Refined, 128/180 ................ 
Refined, 185/187 
Refined, 138/140 


SF95TS BIsRR8 } 


ANTI-OXIDANTS 

A SS ee tb. 

Rees tr. 

Resin — 

White mnie 
Albasan ss 
Antex — * 
B-L-E ». 
CRS tb. 
Oxynone ins 
Resistox ; tb. 
Retardex ............. . ™ * 
Stabilite th. 
Stabilite Alba tb. 
VGB ‘ th. 


SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo .............. hieiee Tb. 
eee ee ». 
ge th. 
Tonox Pe ae SE oe tb. 

SUBSTITUTES 
Black Pre. th. 
White sao =| * 
Brown ....... ‘iialip ane 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) ...... tb. 
Sulfur flour, 


Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags) cwt. 2.40 


Commercial (bags ......... owt. 















8998888 8 8 
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rubber consumption drop- 


gg DI 


ped sharply in M irch while 1m- 
ports unexpectedly rose, leaving the 
statistical position, as far as stocks 
are concerned, very much in the same 
position as before Market prices on 
both the London and New York ex- 
changes remained fairly firm during 
the month of April, with no real buy- 


ing imterest to stimulate a rise in price 


levels. 


Tire manufacturers are proceeding 


with caution and have not advanced 


their production schedules appreciably. 


Factory shipments have not come up 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 
Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Rubber in London and Liverpool 

Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. 
United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 
Production of Misc. Rubber Goods 
Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, ete. 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 











to expectations and inventories again 
showed an increase at the beginning 
of March. The long-awaited revival 
in automobile production has not ar- 
rived, the car production in March 
being only slightly over that in Feb- 
ruary. There was also a falling off in 


rim production in March. 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports of crude rubber from the lead- 
ing producing and consuming mar- 


kets have been added to the appro- 


priate tables in this section. 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 














U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
































-——Gross Imports -—— Re-exports ——. Z 
pn Average 3s a. Figures on Monthly Basis 
Declared Declared = Jan. 29,638 32,196 31.518 34,403 43,002 36,194 28,557 27.962 
Total Value Tota! Value on Feb. 29.761 31.136 30187 88°702 41 bee in aan 28,667 27,962 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 83.498 32.986 36141 85688 44730 355 — or. 8 6Seeue 
RS — Value ts Tons Value ts Tons , “, ’ . te 5,540 32,788 — 
1921 185,894 73,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 ap, 82.696 35.871 82.77 . 
172. ) $2, 5,87 2,772 47,521 39,686 3: donne 
1922 $01,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 May 29,364 34,592 37.333 49,233 39/386 eet entail 
1923 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 June 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34.195 37.916 eae 
1924 $28,056 174,281,881 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 817,747 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 881,815 July 36,053 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,508 31,987 “28 
1926 413,838 505,817,807 64.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 895,667 Aus. 35,909 34,583 33,460 42,927 88,274 30,850 27.586 —_— 
1927 426,258 839,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 $98,483 Sept 31,691 32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 —. 
1928 439,731 244,864,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,861 25.17 407,572 
1929 660,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,783 20.64 628,599 ct. 29,047 29,9386 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 — 
1980 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 Nov. 28,253 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,948 — 
1981 197.188 72.918. 949 6.54 25.595 4.255.572 7.42 471543 De: 28,748 26,298 25,492 81,232 28,581 21,687 21,409 — 
1980: Totals 388,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 
Jan. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 38,144 1,077,415 165.380 44,352 . 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Mar. 44,976 14,663,248 14.54 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 Quarter 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Apr. 45,423 14,783,606 14.53 2,688 892,532 14.82 42,735 Jan./Mar. 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 .—— 
May 42,692 18,373,232 13.98 3.154 1,085,432 15.37 39.53% Apr./June 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,755 —- 
June $9,993 12,215,848 18.79 3,174 1,028,653 14.47 86,819 July/Sept. £9,493 98,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 838,632 —_—- 
July 35,182 10,553,944 18.39 2,807 759,260 12.08 $2,375 Oct./Dec. 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 65,645 —_— 
Aug. 35,713 9,666,362 12.08 2.357 655,778 12.42 33.856 _ — on 
pt 35,380 8,460,812 10.68 1,514 430,772 12.70 33,866 Totals 384,6 B 5 37 227 466.475 371.120 346.684 
Sept anaes Se0e.e28 = peop a0 —_ a 4,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 346,684 — 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,300 271,348 9.32 28,101 
Dec. $7,300 7,175,242 8.59 2.168 542,197 11.17 35,132 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
me figues to be 80 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
931: : : likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Jan. 36,307 7,1 0,591 8.84 1,706 350,480 9.17 34,601 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
re. ones ooee.se8 - 1.08 357,078 8.86 82,206 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
. 393 7,856,505 8.1 ,800 534,180 8.52 37,593 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Apr. 44,536 7,712,941 7.78 2,607 528,947 9.06 41,929 may be accepted as preliminary 
May $5,526 5,886,638 7.40 2,501 418,301 7.47 $3,025 
June 46,233 6,918,900 6.68 2,749 440,604 7.15 43,484 
July 43,469 6,023,748 6.19 1,485 228,587 6.96 42,034 
Aug. 38,669 5,138,404 5.93 2,824 $45,953 6.65 36,345 . . 
Sept. $8,494 4,970,324 5.76 1,362 187,481 6.14 7,182 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Oct. 41,131 4,803,582 5.21 1,527 203,574 5.95 39,604 
Nov. 43,435 4,742,218 4.72 1,408 198,284 6.31 43,435 T 2G 
Dec. 53,536 5,610,129 4.68 2.462 826.382 5.91 651.070 (4m Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
ata 1930 1981 1932 1930 1931 1932 
we ; Ane = ee A January 25,731 26,844 26,845 July 38,256 39,459 ——— 
Jan. $3,221 3,387,505 4.55 1,524 185,466 5.43 $1,697 February 26,509 26,133 25,508 August 37.433 39,459 —— 
Feb 27,959 2,690,250 4.29 1,915 222,584 5.19 26,044 March 31,029 31,087 September $7,828 36,670 ——— 
Mar 45,197 4,251,801 4.19 2,227 240,128 4.84 42,970 April 34,549 33,400 ——— October $2,267 35,051 ——— 
At ril May 36,497 35,716 ——— November 30,984 30,640 ——— 
ay June 35,902 38,375 ——— December 29,094 30,529 ———— 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New 


York 


Market) 


——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1925 


Year Cents 
1910 206.60 
1911 141.30 
1912 121.60 
1913 82.04 


Year Cents 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Year Cents 
1918 60.15 
1919 48.70 
1920 36.30 
1921 16.36 


Year 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


—Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1926 


1926 1927 
Month Cents Cents 
Jan. 79.50 38.75 
Feb. 62.25 38.25 
Mar. 59.00 41.04 
Apr. 51.25 40.86 
May 47.7 40.76 
June 42.5 37.25 
July 41.03 87 
Aug. 38.60 35.12 
Sept. 41.00 3.67 
Oct. 42.50 34.32 
Nov. 38.50 37.58 
Dec. 38.25 40.63 
Average 
37.72 


for Year {8.50 


London | Closing Prices of Ri 


Day Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1 2% 2% 1% 
2 2% 2% 1% 
3 2% 2% 

4 2% 2: 1% 
5 2% 23% 1% 
6 2% 1% 
7 2% 1% 
8 2%, 2% 1% 
9 2% 2% 1% 

10 2% 2% - 

11 2% 2%% 1% 
12 2% 2% 1% 

13 2% 1% 
14 2% 1% 
15 2% 2% 1% 
16 25 2% 1% 
———— Average 

1929 1930 19381 

Month Pence Pence 

Jan. ...... 9.942 7.471 4.160 

Feb. 11.875 7.948 3.823 

Mar. 12.1385 7.595 3.822 

Apr. 10.490 7.391 3.082 
May 10.717 6.926 3.035 

June 10.580 6.195 3.082 

July 11.065 5.648 3.048 


1928 
Cents 


25 


-75 
.82 


97 
-99 


59 


22.48 


1929 1930 
Cents Cents 
20.14 15.24 
23.97 15.85 
24.55 15.84 
21.18 14.93 
21.46 14.24 
20.64 12.45 
21.30 11.24 
20.59 9.96 
20.37 8.28 
19.67 8.20 
16.62 9.01 
16.12 9.05 


20.55 11.98 


1931 
Cents 


6. 


Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


ed 


t 


May 


~ 


Monthly 


19382 
Pence Pence 


3.052 
2.760 
2.047 
1.876 


Day Feb. 
17 25% 
18 2h 
19 23 
20 2% 
21 — 
22 2% 
23 2%, 
24 2% 
25 21 
26 2} 
27 2} 
28 

29 21 
80 — 
31 - 


1929 1930 

Month Pence Pence 
Aug. 10.505 4.880 
Sept. 10.160 4.075 
Oct. 9.620 4.0238 
Nov 8.442 4.440 
Dec. 7.958 4.516 
Average for 

Year 10.291 5.926 


-B4 


70 


71 


43 
5.49 


5.35 


bbed 


Price Per Pound- 


1981 


Pence Pence 


2.385 
2.524 
2.898 
2.890 
8.115 








Day of Day of Day of 
Month Mar. Apr. May Month Mar. Apr. May Month Mar. Apr 
1 7.00 6.30 11 7.05 6.25 —— 21 6.85 6.20 
2 7.20 6.2 5.79 12 7.05 6.25 —— 22 6.70 6.20 
3 7.10 5.75 13 - - 625 — 23 6.55 6.10 
4 7.15 6.40 5.65 14 6.95 6.25 —— 24 6.60 
5 7.15 6.2 15 6.95 6.25 —— 25 6.15 
6 6.10 16 6.95 6.20 —— 26 6.15 
7 7.10 6.05 17 7.60 ~ -——- 27 6.25 
s 7.05 6.10 18 7.00 6.15 —— 28 6.30 6.15 
9 7.05 6.20 19 6.95 6.10 —— 29 6.20 5.85 
10 7.05 20 6.20 —— 80 6.40 5.6( 
31 6.20 - - 
——-——Average Monthly Price Per Pound-——~ 
1929 19380 1931 1982 1929 1980 1981 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 20.22 17.21 10.27 6.66 Aug. 18.62 12.08 7.21 
Feb. 20.21 15.62 10.96 6.85 Sept. 18.838 10.85 6.54 
Mar. 20.19 15.13 10.90 6.86 Oct. 18.46 10.68 6.82 
Apr. 20.29 16.389 10.19 6.16 Nov. 17.53 10.96 6.44 
May 19.41 16.438 9.38 -—— Dec. 17.28 10.02 6.24 
June 18.74 14.48 905 -—— Average for 
— Year 19.03 13.57 8.56 


July 18.62 


13.10 9.28 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


-——ON 





HAND 







































































(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 





a Feb 13,69 


Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent 









At —— ON HAND . AFLOAT——~ AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 130 1931 132 130 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 
Ja 131,744 209,487 322.860 61,863 56,187 42,234 193,607 265,674 365,094 
Feb 13,86 212,833 322 63,404 63,680 51,728 207,267 276,513 373,845 
Mar 11,843 150 63,646 63,133 44,190 205,489 280,937 378,7 
Apr { 63,26 6,70 211,533 285,082 
Ma if } f f 64 214,347 294,363 
J < f 69,42 210,209 294,957 
July f 34.8 6 «666,873 210,327 301,695 
A 4.604 URE f 68 61,469 219,772 302,285 

' ; H i y2 62,4 230,851 316,744 
0 i 13,4 68,427 236,593 341,883 

89,925 292,493 538 177,443 242,463 369,936 
Dy 100,998 322. 82¢ f 3,940 257,033 376,766 


At end of 130 ) } At end of 1930 1931 193 
Jar 60,434 & 3 67,166 July 81,048 81,317 
Feb 64,5 82,2 65,94 \ 80,931 81,560 
Mar 68,92 1,736 64,28 Sept 83.229 9 69 
Apr 1.67¢ 86,982 Oct 77.647 76,778 
May $12 86,726 N 76.887 73.911 
wad De 78,013 69,470 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1931 
October 79,246 5,139 78,704 78,465 76,698 
November 76,823 75,256 74,322 73,207 
December 72,904 .. 785 71,400 70.048 
1932 
January 69,504 68,967 68,272 67,157 
February f 410 7,824 67,314 
March 65,459 65 65,014 
Apri 63,5 1,0 63,717 63,348 61,850 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1931 
October 4.67 18 55.276 55.797 66,816 
November 56,284 55,933 56,339 56,366 
December 6,901 57,157 57,116 56,908 
1982 
January 17,718 57,652 58,662 58,328 58,182 
February 1 59,874 59,514 59.868 
Marct 60,28 60,776 60,922 60,775 
April ‘ ( Q7 61.302 61.4338 61,480 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Endof 1929 1930 1931 1932 End of 1929 1930 1981 
Jar 29,617 39,727 48,8 48,850 July $3,859 45,459 61,203 
Feb 1.373 444 19,283 46,954 Aug. 30,834 48,132 48,971 
Mar 4 5, 19,50 16,59 Sept. $2,188 44,015 47,025 
Apr 26.474 48,4738 45,868 Oct. $3,770 $9,980 62,1382 
May 30,764 44,7 14,278 Nov 80,963 41,674 46,497 
Jur 0,403 42,451 47,517 Dec $5,548 45,963 45,795 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1980 Malaya Afloatfor Holland Colombo Para and 
End of Mainiand Europe Manaos 
1931: 
Jan. 41,620 24,500 3,168 5,124 
Feb. 43,027 24,580 3,326 5,404 
i. 40 997 190 3,622 3,857 4,843 
Apr. 87.103 18,500 3,659 5,137 
May $7,171 17,770 3,380 4,896 
June 38,748 18,440 $3,219 3,518 4,894 
July 40,377 19.960 3,111 4,548 
Aug. 40.606 18,880 $3,204 4,571 
Sept. 87.114 16.200 8,293 2.763 4,972 
Oct 35,381 17,800 $,100 5,465 
Nov $9,193 19,570 2,799 5,506 
Dec 41 10 +140 2.568 t 5,576 
1982 
Jan 413,955 , aU 6,342 


Total Balloons Total Balloons 

1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 

1981 1931 
January 681,301 67.9 July 812,642 74.0 
February 1,010,774 73.9 August 924,236 80.8 
March 1,425,336 81.4 September 504,879 70.4 
April 1,717,652 79.9 October 281,749 62.7 
May 1,508,349 83.7 November 638,138 78.0 
June 1,084,707 77.8 December 714,087 80.1 

19382 1932 
January 810.750 89.0 March 648,013 SL 
February 726.172 84.3 











1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Production 51.633 60.845 61,237 64,489 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 
Shipments 50.120 59.262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 
Inventory 7,427 8.142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 110,233 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 
Jan 4,485 3,675 3,462 4,406 3,744 3,253 11,925 8,957 7,912 
Feb 4.555 3.985 3.871 4,195 3,402 2.553 11,410 9,536 9,172 
Mar 1,863 41,663 1,717 4,122 12,513 10,014 
Apr 5,648 4,944 5,089 4.932 13.076 106,081 
May »,717 5,679 5,216 5,415 13,432 10,312 
June 5,122 5.672 5,294 5,572 13,277 10,447 
July 991 1, O2¢ 5,447 5,462 11,812 9,919 
Aug 1,166 3.906 5.175 4,960 10,848 8.896 
Sept 2 24 517 .405 3,932 9,812 8,15 
On 3,582 2.974 3,499 2.852 9,803 8.300 
Nov 654 0 2.834 2.887 9 595 7.919 
De 8 2,643 3,361 2,871 9,003 Cet 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Production 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 
Shipment 68.106 81.004 71,591 72.896 77.127 70.592 54,9388 50.02 
Inventory 11,052 11,313 16.200 13,692 16,117 12,807 1999 112,12 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1930 931 1932 1930 1931 1932 930 931 1932 
la 1,607 3,623 33,981 4,857 4,062 35,292 12,704 9,489 177,188 
Felt 1634 $916 38,21 1.337 3.400 27.280 } Oe 9,921 87.598 
Ma 1,94 1,451 1.727 3,789 13,179 10,475 
Ap 1,617 1,848 4.636 3,784 0,413 
Ma 5 5,4 5,074 5,281 13,852 0,549 
June 19 58 265 5,397 13,612 10,56 
July 5.939 1,9 855 5.831 11,657 9.589 
Aug 1.796 4,4 5.762 5,301 10,73 8,77 
Sel 817 19 $541 4,150 10,065 £0 
Oct 95 3,472 2,813 0,517 8,321 
Ne 2,680 14 2,788 2,594 313 8,11 
Dec 060 8,412 2,767 9,999 7,92 
Rubber Manufa rers’ Association figures, raised to 100 The Associ- 
ation estimates its fi res to be 75‘ complete p unt 1929 and 80 
complete beginning with 1929, and that basi ha beer " pted wher 
preparing the statistics in this table 
Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Automobile Production 
-—United States— -—— Canada——, 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1926 4.298.799 3.808.758 490,046 205.002 164,488 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 8.393.887 2.988.868 458,019 179,426 146,850 32,556 3,573,313 
1928 4,357,384 $826,618 530,771 242.3882 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 5.858.420 4.587.400 771.020 268.295 207.498 55.797 5.621.715 
1930 3.355.986 2.814.452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 
Jan. 171,848 138,317 33,531 6,496 4,552 1,944 178,844 
Feb. 219,940 180,419 89,521 9,871 7,529 2,342 229,811 
Mar. 276,405 231,244 45,161 12,998 10,4838 2,610 289,398 
Apr. 336,939 285,693 50,015 17,159 14,043 3,116 354,098 
May $17,163 269,420 45,695 12,738 10,621 2,117 329,901 
June 250,640 208,158 41,304 6,835 5,583 1,252 257,475 
July 218,490 183,107 35,854 4,220 3,151 1,069 222,710 
Aug. 187,197 155,425 31,772 4,544 8,426 1,118 191,741 
Sept. 140,566 109,228 $1,338 2.646 2,108 538 143,212 
Oct. £0,142 58,415 21,727 1,440 761 679 81,682 
Nov. 68,867 49,184 19,683 1,247 812 435 70,114 
Dec. 121,533 97,897 23,636 2,432 408 2,024 123,965 
Total 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
1932 
Jan 119,344 98.785 20,541 3,731 8.112 619 123,075 
Feb 117,418 94,110 23,308 5.477 4,494 83 126,621 
Mar 118,959 99,399 19,560 8,318 6,604 1,714 127,277 


U. S. Tire and 


The 
May 


Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 
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The Rubber Age 












Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


~————BRITISH MALAYA} 


Gross 
Exports 
1923 252,016 
1924 259,706 
1925 316,825 
1926 391,328 
1927 871,322 
1928 409,430 
1929 574,836 
1930 547,043 
1930: 
Jan. 62,535 
Feb. 48,947 
Mar. 47,320 
Apr. 43,803 
May 49,016 
June 36,607 
July 41,847 
Aug. 47,802 
Sept. 48,529 
Oct. 47,770 
Nov. 41,281 
Dec. 42,086 
1981: 
Jan. 41,579 
Feb. 41,951 
Mar. 48,589 
Apr. 43,453 
May 44,281 
June 39,397 
July 43,658 
Aug 42,832 
Sept 44,336 
Oct 45.911 
Nov 48,012 
Dec. 35,741 
1932 : 
Jan. 44,538 
Feb. 42,008 


Gross Exports 


Minus 


Imports Imports 


70,432 
108,524 
158,022 
151,243 
182,845 
149,787 
163,092 
133,876 


11,773 
12.960 
12,236 
14,627 
13,253 
12,120 
12,759 
10,304 

8,087 

7,312 

7,774 


9,671 


11,029 
9,672 
12,009 
9,977 
10,479 
12,115 
11,995 
9,063 
8,369 
9,955 
9,529 
11,314 


10,304 
8,008 


181,584 
151,182 
158,803 
240,085 
188,477 
259,643 
411,744 
413,167 


40,762 
35,987 
35,084 
29,176 
35,763 
24,487 
28,588 
37,498 
40,442 
40,458 
33,507 
$2,415 


30,550 
32,279 
36,580 
33,476 
33,802 

27,282 
31,663 
33,769 
35,967 

35,956 

38,483 


24,427 


34,234 
34,000 


Ceylon? 
39,971 
39,997 
49,566 
58,962 
65,356 
67,267 
81,584 
76,970 


7,741 
8,055 
6,617 
4,444 
5,968 
4,577 
3,868 
7,077 
7,966 
7,681 
6,042 
6,934 


7,039 
6,365 
5,881 
4,333 
4,242 
5,098 
4,517 
3,763 
4,029 
5,547 
4,609 
6,346 


4.570 
4,472 


India & Sara- 
Burma* wak* 
6,416 6,705 
7,697 6,699 
10,082 5,424 
9,874 9,155 
11,321 10,923 
10,790 10,087 
11,663 11,077 
10,782 10,309 
1,560 791 
1,245 847 
1,219 976 
856 1,026 
975 917 
778 1,040 
792 1,087 
600 740 
343 680 
591 598 
864 631 
1,049 976 
1,315 770 
1,041 945 
1,209 930 
641 788 
22 869 
1,086 1,138 
715 801 
406 692 
169 701 
286 872 
408 830 
572 1,115 
732 756 


696 


(Long Tons) 
DUTCH EA 
British ST INDIES* 
orth Java& Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon 1 
pg Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.EJI. China* Valley ane Tan 
1,718 382,930 46,344 57,822 65,067 16,765 7 : 
4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 28,165 $068 <29.308 
6.377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18.797 514,487 
6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16.017 621,580 
6,682 65,472 655,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 16,683 606,474 
6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,087 9,696 21.148 6,767 853,894 
6,781 4,251 69,755 79,896 115,254 7,665 14.260 5,651 814,241 
642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,887 8 
642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 aoe Tee! 
642 391 5,796 6.612 11,214 643 1,674 536 71,314 
502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 630 62,486 
502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72.220 
201 392 4,728 4.776 9,512 425 974 551 52,441 
600 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
= 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 382 71,044 
oe 289 5,960 6,358 7,802 527 1,093 474 72,084 
oe 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
: 311 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
60 335 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
542 424 5,923 7,848 10,828 1,218 994 ‘ 
542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 7 se i883 
542 536 5,434 7,104 11,258 1,283 1,338 430 72,475 
455 340 6,473 6.063 8,759 327 629 333 62.617 
455 413 7,378 6.799 10,955 798 1,110 382 67,815 
455 337 5,856 6,696 11,380 1,019 621 351 61,319 
536 316 6,671 7,511 10,711 859 1,565 186 66,061 
535 210 6,397 7,044 8,641 1,097 856 241 63,651 
535 218 5,577 7,358 8,389 917 745 183 64,788 
500° 338 8,086 7,882 9,547 934 1,284 238 71,467 
5008 390 7,351 8,174 7,981 731 872 233 70,562 
500 287 5,942 8,562 9,059 1,550 $36 203 59,399 
500* 57 5,155 8.815 8,703 1,000 831 200 65,197 


o- 
~ 


,096 352 





(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 


rubber is largely wet native rubber, 
weight by remilling; 


rubber exported as latex 


which is reduced 
is not 


about one-third in 
included which on 


a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1980. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. 
tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. 


(*) Official sta- 
(5) Exports from “Other 


D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1980. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 














Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 





: - Austra- Scandi- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium WNether-  navia Spain pe World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 16 1, i 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5297 6,128 62 sis 3.840 S510 2'392 e008 se7 or Bee 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 669 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,852 27,546 9,207 165,934 6,430 = 2. 498 2,643 172 —8,807 1.778 "689 567 396 222 
1923 $01,527 12,700 27,892 18,519 18,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1.649 2,184 “192 2.528 630 1,128 409.173 
1924 319,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8.764 92346 3.124 2.688 —807 3.178 944 1370 416.203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 2.149 1.155 1.558 520.274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,808 6529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1927 408,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,881 12018 9.490 6.482 "636 4.224 2055 2672 632.768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,483 15,134 8,480 7.958 2.243 4418 3.178 8.138 599.771 
1929 528,608 122,675 65,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9.445 3.022 6.440 "964 4.650 894.638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,685 2'924 7.710 2,400 4.468 899 445 
1930: ° , , ’ ce, 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,806 910 R26 e @ 
Feb. 40,792 10,928 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 92705 — + = —_ oo a gr 
May 40,012 9,862 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,153 75 678 858 322 200° 263 14.676 
Apr. 43,036 138,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 929 67 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,834 
May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 70,002 
June 87,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65.569 
July 32,785 7,650 3,311 3,449 3,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,395 
Aug. 34,513 8,369 3,953 3,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 37 147 200° 450 68.250 
Sept. 34,373 16,016 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,873 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,486 
Oct. 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2.782 609 769 439 1,182 200° = 851 79.265 
Nov. 28,437 -250 13,662 3,074 2,128 4,003 2,510 2,140 464 596 864 1,180 200° 343 58.861 
Dec. 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200° 73 70,004 
19381: 
Jan 34,873 9,730 5,954 3,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 348 464 240 635 65,059 
Feb. 32.572 12.226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,398 1,022 495 785 157 476 201 366 62,768 
Mar 37,960 12.335 4,386 8.545 8.012 2,328 418 2,531 435 862 346 400 392 507 69,452 
Apr. 42,212 9,440 4,346 3,054 2,070 3,478 528 1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 68,910 
May 33,271 8,212 2,880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,023 1,034 884 1,153 86 495 180 711 58,663 
June 43.730 5,636 4,002 3,504 2,112 2,988 1,462 3,279 1,112 1,058 272 577 207 607 70,546 
July 42,293 5,366 8,301 3,226 2,592 3,065 809 8,141 627 1,507 41 429 145 1,074 67.816 
Aug. 36,709 5,030 3,393 2,889 2,304 3,780 812 3,137 283 955 —57 $21 160 413 60,129 
Sept. 37,571 5,468 4,420 4,227 1,535 5,556 693 2,335 269 1,015 191 571 99 499 64,449 
Oct. 39,820 5,775 3,909 3,220 1,567 3,980 571 4,076 765 792 185 710 193 695 66,258 
Nov. 43,659 2,550 2,669 2,621 1,233 3,340 545 2,417 934 729 183 745 297 954 62.876 
Dec. 51,323 ,402 2,696 2,950 2,452 5,093 859 4,474 787 652 135 677 283 932 77,715 
1932: 
Jan 82.028 5,065 2,588 3,303 1,746 5,782 627 622 479 840 462 
Feb 26,483 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


ducted in monthly statistics. 


ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 


f—Including 


g—United Kingdom and French 
h—French imports have 


to reduce to basis cf net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in- 
cluded in this compilation. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown 
immediately it becomes available. 
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Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments y : 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars Books, New Publications, Catalogues, Etc. 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 ‘ 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,258,000 76,789,000 Cost Accounts 1n Rupper ann Prastic Trapes. By Thomas W. Fazakerley. ‘ 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 opener Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York City. 1932. 84 pp. i 
7 " 7,645,000 9,114, ’ . . . . ; : i 
ben = potty ney mpd oa sense 74,770,000 The volume is a comprehensive discussion of the vital points in 
1930 42,681,000 178,069,000 29,514,000 58,465,000 the study of costs and cost accounting as applied to these two indus- 
‘ 1931: dian winded nienees amensen tries. Specimen forms for various accounting records are included. 
2,206,000 2,973, 481, ,599, ' Beer 
bomen 2184.00 13,156,000 2,724,000 3,711,000 Separate chapters are devoted to such questions as the determination 
March 2,769,000 tyre ——_ rey of costs of materials, labor and overhead, as well as the auditing of 
81,0 15,408,000 ,692,000 617, i >. 
~ Hye 15,474,000 2'885.000 4'231.000 costs and expense analysis. The author is well known in British j 
June 8,212,000 17,098,000 ity yey rubber circles and the book was originally written for the British 4 
1 f 864,000 ,706, , : 
= ast eee yey eenaee pity industry but is equally applicable to accounting problems in the ‘| 
September 4,692,000 15,827,000 2,880,000 3,015,000 domestic rubber industry. | 
October 4,112,000 14,567,000 2,610,000 2,678,000 : 4 
November 2.529.000 11,455,000 2,840,000 2,300,000 es 4 
lece ve 2 074,00 14,138,006 3,639,006 2,281,000 
' — ' ' - : _ La Srampa Prastica & Le Inpustria Detta Goma The Italian Plastics | 
= » 919 ‘ a and Rubber Industries Year Book, Published by P. A. Pollini Pubblicita, ; 
January 2.317.000 3.411.000 4 
Sebruary 14,487,000 3.461 000 Milan. February, 1932 144 pp. $3.00. q 
—_—_—— The book is a directory of the Italian rubber and plastic trades 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. with complete lists of manufacturers, wholesale < tail deale f 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 9 a as : = > wholesale and retail dealers | 
and machinery and chemical suppliers to the industries. While 
United States Imports of Guavule published in Italian it contains a foreword in English with notes a 
7 ° ° . . y 
. z ¢ regarding the Italian plastic and rubber industries. fe 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex | 
‘,* . 7 { 
(All quantities in Long Tons) PLANTATION SHEET RusBER MANUFACTURE Planting Manual No. 3 Pub- bs 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) ie by Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Fe 
February, 1932 62 pp a 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tt 11 Ave oe P 4 
1 manua las Deen preparec oO give the tatest intormation ¥e 
1919 «©=:1,480 «= 760,690 © 727 :«=-987,088 8,332 2,213,964 —— — ed ae aa nities age rsomad! od ki 
1920 168 $45,986 1,064 1,260,043 6,672 2,068,501 on qumee concerning impr¢ VEIN nts in rubber estate Tac tory prac tice regard- 4 
1921 68 26,0456 814 1,077,859 aoe pees —_— — img the coagulation of latex, the handling of coagulum, and the if 
on ' + oman — enya} rere a machining, drying and smoking of sheet rubber. Technique in A 
1924 1,866 636,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,157 864,059 relation to estate factory practices is discussed in detail. tg 
1926 3,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,631 38,853 3,537,810 ma 
1926 4,306 2,562,006 354 $27,218 17,263 38,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 ra 
1927 6,018 2,674,967 682 447,246 7,786 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 ['wenty-Turrp Annvuat Report oF THE Councu Rubber Growers’ Asso- Es 
1928 8.075 1,755,685 781 480,855 7,552 2,540,069 4,167 2,186,579 itch, iénien, heck, Ok. 2 te. . 
1929 1.281 545,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 38,728 1,787,997 si ee Sages — ae ; i 
1980 1,096 847.888 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 Report of the activities of the Association during 1931, including 
1931 ~ — 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,855 4 resume of the development and propaganda work of the organiza- 
I I 
— = a “ 81.870 355 58.897 291 10,103 10" :~ Committees. A statement of accounts and a list of members f 
Feb. _ on 17 18,801 6511 114,100 3869 89,470 are also included. 1 
Mar. —_— —- 66 23,568 625 127,808 395 75,285 
Apr. — — 219 69,284 676 140,309 372 78,867 4 
May — -_— 120 44,025 205 36,086 318 82,202 SPREADING WorkK Methods and Plans in Use Published by the President's 
June . . 245 79,786 681 123,616 706 129,496 Organization on Unemployment Relief. Government Printing Office, 
July — —- 67 20,777 $31 64,493 583 104,868 Washington, D. C 1932. 28 pp. 
Aug. 73 30,207 652 100,536 364 60,358 or , “a ; 
Sept. am 126 35.174 407 65.282 489 72.443 The pamphlet contains a description of various plans promul- 
— = re = on aen od aa gated by industrial concerns for spreading work opportunity by 
Vv. 36 .539 27 50, g ‘ . r , - P : - ail 
a “ ; 93 7.815 643 62.657 282 41.771 Sharing the number of hours of labor with maximum number of 
908 ; ei — a ne employees possible to hold over the period of depression. Some 
5 95 3: | « . . 
Feb. on 24.702 ~~ 84.914 4 52 183 companies have adopted temporary expedients such as shortening 
44,585 the working period, others have adopted permanently the 5-day 


Mar 114 20,628 160 59,299 391 
. ~~ : “ek, while still others have se . less permane - 
oa, we \ othe ve set up more or permanent pro 





= cedures for spreading employment during all periods of slackened 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States business activity. The plans of the B. F. Goodrich Company and 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company are given in detail. 











Consumption Consumption 
Produe- 4 to Produe- % to AMERICAN THERMOMETERS. Catalog No. 200 Published by the Consolidated 
fear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Ashcroft Hancock Company, Bridgeport, Conn. March, 1932. 48 pp. 
1921 86,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 Booklet covers the latest models of thermometer equipment for 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 | al . juced by the C lidated Ashcroft Hancock 
1923 74.766 (68.584 22.7 1928 208.516 223.000 60.4 24.78 ‘™dlustria = produced by the Consolidated Ashcroft ancock 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 Company. Whenever possible, these American thermometers have 
rege 187,106 365.6 18,208 1930 157,967 158,497 40.8 22,000 jen standardized as to range and the length of the scale and stem. 
Jan. ° 16,010 17,464 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,3884 42.3 23,873 a 
Feb. 16,846 14,559 445 24,248 Aug. 12,047 10,985 85.9 22,980 , sn 2 . . += > Ther : - 
Mar. 17.400 16241 422 24.415 Sept. 11.433 10.480 41.4 21.996 a k ++ asaley ge egy me ae Three ouet Sate 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24.587 Oct. 12,849 10,724 39.8 21,145 Secken” ie Sates Veaas. Ge Loleaee te. Her tak Che tole 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 23,366 Nov. 10,768 8,816 87.6 24,007 > de deen takes, Ge ieee Gee ee oe ee nag 
June 16.714 14,068 40.8 24.449 Dec. 10,0738 8.449 39.3 24,008 $19.50 1932 nes, $55; for o volumes, $37 ; for one volume, 
1981: i 5; Er = ; a : 
an 10,849 10.728 87.6 22.429 July 11,898 11,447 865.8 17,720 The Hoy er-Kreuter lechnical Dictionary has been published in 
Feb. 10,871 10,800 387.6 18,878 Aug. 10,110 9,972 86.2 17,166 a new and enlarged edition including 100,000 carefully selected tech- 
Mar. 12,988 12,524 388.3 18,375 Sept. 9,629 8,932 387.6 17,226 - . —_ ant _ ea pes : 
. an 18.267 11745 35.0 18356 Oct. 9 482 8126 36.6 17741 nical terms embracing various industries, arts, and sciences. This 
May 18,478 18,108 34.6 18,088 ere Hy 7,492 $82.6 17,662 colossal work is in three large volumes: German-English-French: 
3,045 § 8,505 8,87 y , 57 wer : : . ~erlich , 
oe 14,066 18,045 384.4 18,50 oe 6 6812 81.8 19257  English-German-French; and French-German-English. Volume 1 
Jan. 8,753 8,440 30.2 18,712 Mar 8.613 7,420 26.7 19.721 has the ( xerman words alphabetically arranged, with definitions fol- 
Feb 8,731 8,332 27.7 18,659 lowing in both English and French; Volume 2 has English entry 












*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed words, with definitions in German and French; and Volume 3, 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 toms) = =French entry words. The technical elements of the three languages 


m 1928, and 12,369 tons in iv?¥ b “ee : ; 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) thus become interchangeable. 
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BARDOL 


Y INCLUDING Bardol in his formula, the tire manu- 
facturer obtains essential dispersing and wetting char- 
rem V ia iti nt Oe acteristics so necessary in building long-life into tires. 
Bardol increases tread-life, decreases cracking tendencies, 


CUMAR «x : 
and retards aging. 


BARDOL 
BARDEX * 


B.R.C. No. 20 


The Barrett Technical Staff will gladly cooperate with 
you in adapting Bardol to your own compound. 


The Gaul Company 


B.BR.C. No. 553 
B.B.C. No. 555 
B.R.H. No. 2 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


. U. S. Pat. Off. 
B.R.T. No. 3 
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